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THE BACKWARD COLLEGE LIBRARY’ 


By J. I. WYER 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY 


A q@uap day it is for any school when its 
ibrary facilities are improved. Every 
new library building, every book added to 
a public library, advances the spread of 
nowledge. Every educated and library- 
vise person annexed to a library staff gives 
: new impulse to that wide diffusion of in- 
elligence which we believe underlies a 


stable democracy. Three chief items figure 


in the modern educational régime to which 
students submit themselves—bricks and 
mortar, books, teachers. In trying to de- 
ide which is the most important, the rich- 
est in spiritual and pedagogical values, 
bricks fade first out of the picture. As to 
whether teachers are more effective than 
books, the utmost that any book lover or 
librarian will coneede is a fifty-fifty parity. 

The number of books at the service of 
higher education has been almost incredi- 
bly inereased since this school was founded. 
At that date, 1844, there was not one li- 
brary in this country that anywhere near 
numbered a hundred thousand volumes. 
To-day there are hundreds, and a dozen or 
more (of which two or three are college 
libraries) that count their books by mil- 
lions. Within my own recollection, many 
college library buildings once supposed to 


be indefinitely adequate have been sup- 


2 Address at dedication of the Gideon Hawley 
Library, New York State College for Teachers, 


June 17, 1933. 


planted or scrapped. The greater part of 
this amazing new emphasis on libraries has 
come in the past fifty years. As late as 
1876, Harvard’s totaled but 
227,000 volumes, then the most books on 


libraries 


any American college campus. No other 
eounted even a hundred thousand. Since 
1876, the libraries of Harvard and a few 
other American colleges have increased 
twelve to twenty fold, although searcely a 
dozen have kept pace with the even greater 
faculty and student increases. College 
libraries have grown sympathetically, in- 
evitably, with the mushroom growth of col- 
leges. College libraries have grown, and 
college library buildings have been built, 
more because to most wealthy givers books 
and book-containers are attractive and hon- 
orable subjects of benevolence than because 
college administrative officers have enthu- 
siastically concerned or bestirred them- 
selves in behalf of larger and better libra- 
ries. Bricks and mortar have been more 
appealing to college trustees, donors and 
presidents than ample funds for books and 
their most fruitful administration. 

This indifference to the library by col- 
lege officials is confirmed in another diree- 
tion. The past decade has produced a 
dozen or more significant self-searching 
studies of the modern American college, 
e.g., Robert Kelly’s ‘‘The Effective Col- 
lege,’’ President Wilkins’ ‘‘The Changing 





52? 


Dean 
Arts College,’’ 
ing College,’’ and Professor Kirkpatrick’s 
‘“‘The American College.’’ In 
similar books, the college library gets but 
men- 


Kelly’s ‘‘The American 
Dr. Little’s ‘‘The Awaken- 


( ‘ollege,’ 


these and 


consideration, often no 
influence in 


the slightest 
tion whatever, as a factor or 
redefining and reshaping college practise, 
procedures, objectives or results. 

President Silas Evans, of Ripon College, 
truthfully says: 

The in the program 


of expense to administration building, commons 
> , 


library . yields its place 
stadium, campus areas, and to luxurious dormito- 
ant than half the 


Oo 
R< 


ries, with furnishings more ele 
possess for many years, 


The li- 


brary itself is too prominently a matter of build- 


students will, or should, 
until they have won the right to them. 
ing with a cost disproportionate to service and 
books 
too often featured 
than instructional lines, and librarians are thought 
of as clerks, and collection of books more impor- 
books, than 


. The library is 
rather 


a real white elephant. 


under administrative 


tant than circulation of hoarding 


spending.2 

One of the most striking contrasts be- 
tween college libraries of to-day and of 
1850 is found in their hours of opening. 
In 1850, the Amherst and 
Trinity were open from 1 to 3 P. M. once a 
week; at Princeton, one hour on two days 
a week; at Missouri, one hour every two 
Harvard, with twenty-eight open 


libraries at 


weeks. 
hours weekly, was deemed exceedingly lib- 
eral, but does not seem so when contrasted 
with present-day college library schedules 
of eighty-five to ninety open hours weekly. 
In the old days at Columbia, freshmen and 
sophomores were allowed to visit the li- 
brary only once a month, to gaze at the 
backs of the books. Juniors were permit- 
ted to do this onee a week, when accom- 
panied by a tutor who talked about the 
eontents of the Only 
seniors were allowed to handle the precious 
volumes, which they could borrow during 
Brander Matthews, who 


books inspected. 


one hour weekly. 
graduated at Columbia in 1871, says that 


2 College and Reference Yearbook, 1930, 2: 1. 
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the library was so small and inconvenient 
that he never entered it to read a book and 
never drew one out during his undergradu- 
ate years. An eminent American librarian 
in college in 1852-56 says: 


When I was in college, the library was not r 
ognized as a part of the system of instruction. N 
professor ever referred the students to it, or sug 
gested any use of the books in it. It contained 
about eight thousand volumes, and was open on 
Saturday mornings from nine to twelve. Eac} 
student could borrow two books, many of them did 
not borrow any, and I always found it easy to get 
half a dozen or more students to give me permis 
sion to borrow for them, so that I usually left with 
as many books as I 
During the long summer vacations, I used to make 


could conveniently carry. 
a burglarious entrance into the library, and then 
I had long hours of enjoyment. 


Such conditions help to explain why the 
Chinese character for library means ‘‘a 
place for hiding books,’’ a _ econeceptio1 
which some present-day college students 
and even faculty members seem to think is 
not wholly outgrown. 

Things are better to-day, of course, than 
in 1852 or 1876. There are more and bet- 
ter library buildings, more books, larger 
staffs. Yet Dr. William Warner Bishop, 
one of the foremost American college libra 
rians, writing-as recently as 1926, says: 


I can not name a college or university library 
in the United States today which is adequately 
manned to render such effective service as our hos 
pitals and even our laboratories give. ... M 
conspicuously have the librarians of colleges been 
obliged to lag behind their colleagues in pub 
library work, chiefly because of lack of funds. I 
twenty-five years of library work I have never s 
the time when I had enough force of a high grad 
to do well all the work which lay at hand, and I 
have served in libraries of no less standing 
Princeton, the Library of Congress and the 
versity of Michigan. If you would develop th 
library into an efficient aid in teaching, you must 
give it the means of functioning at a high level of 
efficiency. That means a trained staff furnished 
with proper tools, and large enough to carry t! 
full work of their individual offices. 


] 


Un 


This leaf from Dr. Bishop’s long experi- 


ence, with three of the largest libraries in 
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the country, was strikingly confirmed and 


supplemented five years later by the Car- 


negie Corporation study based on personal 
visitation of 205 American colleges. It 
had to do primarily with the book collee- 
tions, which are of course the core of the 
library, its chiefest single factor. The 
books in 150 college libraries were checked 
against a list of fourteen thousand titles 
prepared with care and pains by librarians 
and teachers in representative colleges. 
These fourteen thousand titles were those 
which seemed most appropriate, useful, 
often indispensable, in the two dozen sub- 
ject fields which comprise the course of 
study in so-called arts colleges. Not nine 
thousand of these titles were owned by any 
college, and there were but eighteen col- 
lezes that owned more than five thousand 
Most striking and pitiful 
statistie of all is this: that of 93 colleges, 
or 62 per cent. of all that compared the 


titles on the list. 


ideal list with their own holdings, not one 
had more than three thousand of its titles. 
One library had but 158 of the fourteen 
thousand, and fourteen had fewer than one 
thousand. As a result of this study, the 
Carnegie Corporation gave a million dol- 
lars for books to about two hundred of 
these colleges. 

You will naturally ask what books do 
They are: Too many 
eovernment documents, because they are 
free and have been too freely distributed ; 


these libraries own. 


too many old books, now of slight use; too 
many gifts, especially from retiring profes- 
sors and (in many denominational col- 
leges) from the libraries of clergymen; too 
many obsolete or antiquated school text- 
books; too many ‘‘just books,’’ received in 
reply to such begging letters as are con- 
stantly sent to the larger libraries of the 
North and East from southern and western 
colleges asking merely for ‘‘books,’’ and 
often frankly stating that certain library 
standards imposed by accrediting bodies or 


philanthropic foundations must be met at 
once. 
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There are many reasons why books have 
been so slow and impotent in their appeal 
to schools and colleges in this country. We 
The first 
and most significant gift made by John 
Harvard to the college bearing 
was his personal library, yet over two cen- 
turies went by before the Harvard library 
was more than a haphazard and pitiful col- 


are not without good beginnings. 


his name 


lection of indifferently chosen books, shab- 
bily housed and fortuitously administered 
on the ‘‘watch-dog’’ plan. Yale 
that the earnest group of her Connecticut 
clergymen founders at their first meeting 
reverently laid a book apiece on the table. 
They had the right ideas, books and rever- 
ence for them, but the hints were lost on 
the government of the college, for nearly 
two centuries elapsed at New Haven before 
the college authorities showed much con- 


boasts 


cern about either the size, conduct or hous- 
ing of its library. This indifference, or 
downright neglect, has always marked the 
administration of most American eduea- 

It still is the attitude 


3ut perhaps things are looking 


tional institutions. 
of many. 
up. 
meek or timid heretofore. 


College librarians may have been too 
They seem to be 
speaking out with more emphasis and in- 
fluence, and they are strongly supported 
by their the 
American Library Association, which is 


professional organization, 
well led, progressive, energetic, and which 
has gained in prestige and resources in re- 
cent years. While libraries as collections 
of books are old, the library as a social 
agency, confirmed as an essential part of 
culturing institution, 
much with the use of books as with their 


any concerned as 
accumulation, is scarcely two generations 
old. 
library had a reasonably perfected admin- 


For not fifty years has this socialized 


istrative technique, standards of scholar- 
ship for its 
ideals and schools and a zeal 
eager to embrace all opportunities for book 
ministry. 

Occasions like this day and hour are 


practitioners, professional 


for service 
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hailed with satisfaction by librarians as an 
earnest that a half century of experimen- 
tation, demonstration and unwavering be- 
lief in their work is bringing evidences 
that they really have succeeded to a degree 
in commending the library to the agencies 
of formal edueation. Not alone in univer- 
sities and colleges, but in all lower schools 
are there evidences of a new and 
and in- 


as well, 
significant interrelation of books 
struction, a new and growing sense of need 
and respect for the modern library. 

Your own institution has recognized this 
latter need in its recent establishment of a 
school for the special training of school 
librarians and in the provision of a library 
and expert library service for its high- 
school department. 

This company has been brought together 
to note a long delayed but therefore doubly 
welcome, addition to the library facilities 
of the Kor the first 


ninety years, an entire building is given 


time in its 


college 


over to books and their use. Thus at one 


stroke are trebled the book capacity and 


the accommodation for readers. This 
affords appropriate opportunity for a brief 
review of your library situation. Its 


strongest point is its personnel. Evidently 
your president believes firmly that a col- 
lege library should be run by those who are 
competent through education, professional 
training and pertinent experience. It is to 
be hoped that the college will always have 
so wise a president. Not all colleges have. 

This building, the oceupaney of which is 
the immediate cause of this meeting, has by 
a clever stroke been adapted to library use. 
Some day the college will have, must have, 
a real library building. Meantime we must 
render all gratitude and praise to the per- 
sistence and ingenuity which have pro- 
duced so serviceable an interim substitute. 
the real library have 
Dr. Bishop, of the University 


Of books you 


far too few. 


of Michigan, feels that ‘‘the college with 
less than a hundred thousand volumes is 
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but ill-prepared to give modern work in the 
humanities and in the sciences.’’ This may 
be a counsel of perfection. Let us glance 
at the book stocks of other college libra- 
ries. In the 205 such libraries surveyed by 
the Carnegie Corporation two years ago, 
there were fifty-five in colleges with be 
tween five hundred and one thousand stu- 
The 
average book stock in the library of each of 
these fifty-five colleges was 47,014 volumes. 
There were five colleges with between one 
thousand and eleven hundred students, 
with an average book stock per library of 
86,230 volumes. There are those here who 
know better than I which set of figures may 
most fairly be compared with your own 
library statistics. 

There are other solid reasons for draw- 
ing special satisfaction from an occasion 
like the present. It is possible to develop 
and maintain an impressive argument that 
the college library, which is to its constitu- 
ency all that it may and should be, not only 
is a department of instruction but the most 
important department of instruction on the 
campus. Such a library touches the work 
of every department of the college more 
intimately and at the same time more 
widely than any other teaching department. 
This touch should be stimulating and in- 
formed. The college library should give 
substantial help to both teacher and stu- 
dent by supplementing and enriching the 
formal processes of instruction. It will fail 
to make the most of its opportunities if it 
does not provide, for both faeulty and stu- 
dents, voluntary cultural and _ recreative 
reading wholly unrelated to the eurricu- 
lum. Failure to do this is one of the major 
weaknesses of college libraries. But it is 
needless further to enumerate the duties, 
functions, privileges and opportunities of 
the college library before a group of those 
who constantly are witnessing the whole 
program exemplified in service by the ac- 
complished and experienced staff of the 


dents, the average being 682 students. 
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library in this college, so far as its slender 
and wholly inadequate library facilities 
have heretofore permitted. 

That these facilities here and otherwheres 
have been persistently inadequate is not 
due wholly to the almost traditional ad- 
ministrative indifference already referred 
to. Back of the immediate college admin- 
istration, especially in city, state and fed- 
eral supported institutions, are executive 
and legislative appropriating bodies. These 
bodies, particularly those of state and fed- 
eral government, are remote, always party- 
minded, and so busy with innumerable state 
or nation-wide affairs that they are of 
necessity without that desirable intimate 
knowledge of single agencies and institu- 
tions which is possessed and used by a board 
charged with the welfare and conduct of 
but one, and whose concern for that one 
need not be forever tempered with appre- 
hensive observations of the political skies. 

Schools and libraries are peculiarly liable 
to such hampering conditions and _ influ- 
Their administrative officers usually 


ences. 
are unable or unwilling to use the sort of 
influence and effort most potent with public 
The result is that 


personal and partisan lobbying by those 


appropriating bodies. 


without such seruples puts through many 
dubious, wasteful and needless grants, such 
as the printing of books for the blind, 
municipal golf fields, Olympic games three 
thousand miles away or even in our own 
state, an exposition half across the conti- 
nent, a useless road up a mountain, a mil- 
lion dollars to investigate a great city, for 
each of which items a comfortable fortune 
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has lately been appropriated by nation, 
state or cities. Such grants should be left 
to the public spirit or philanthropy of in- 
dividuals or non-government agencies. 
They are always of doubtful propriety or 
of downright impropriety from public 
funds, and are doubly so at a time of eco- 
nomie and industrial distress when library, 
school and college appropriations are being 
drastically reduced. 

In the broad view, economy, drastic econ- 
omy, local, national, personal, private, offi- 
cial, has lately been imperative in this 
country. But it does not seem to be care- 
fully considered economy when millions 
are spent for such items as just noted at 
the same time that thousands are pared or 
withheld from library book funds. But as 
human nature and the forms of social con- 
trol which it has developed are what they 
are to-day, we who work in such institu- 
tions as this must perhaps be content to go 
on making bricks without straw, running 
libraries without enough books or buildings, 
finding our chiefest satisfactions in the eon- 
fidence that our work 
Libraries 


transcendent 
social value. find further 
consolation for deep or ill-considered cuts 
in books funds at a time when books are 


iS of 


may 


more in request than ever before, in the 
thought that books are still cherished and 
respected in our country. We are not yet 


burning them. Our students are using 


them to better 
hope. When our public squares shall be 
lighted by the sinister glow of book bon- 
fires, fed by insane and misguided students, 
then indeed may we despair of democracy. 


purpose. Therein is our 


THE ROLE OF THE SCHOOLS IN NATIONAL 
RECOVERY 


By Dr. HENRY HARAP 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


l'une National Recovery Act represents 
the first planned and coordinated effort on 
a national scale to increase wages, reduce 


hours of employment, decrease unemploy- 
ment and increase purchasing power. It 
will not usher in the millennium and I am 
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laboring under no such delusions. It does 
definitely promise to improve present con- 
ditions and possibly may point the way to 
basis for the se- 


a somewhat permanent 


curity of the worker. For this reason, the 
schools ought to enter whole-heartedly into 
the campaign for national recovery. 

One of the first things a school system 
can do is to increase all sub-minimum wages 
and salaries and to decrease all supermaxi- 
mum hours of work in compliance with the 
provisions of the blanket code or of the 
code. If 
quires an inerease in staff additional em- 
Al- 
the 
letter of the law, it is the social responsi- 


appropriate industrial this re- 


ployees should be hired promptly. 


though teachers are not ineluded in 


bility of boards of education to comply 
with the spirit of the law by increasing 
salaries immediately. Furthermore, boards 
of education should not do business with 
any concerns that do not conform to their 
particular industrial codes or to the Presi- 
dent’s blanket code. 

The National Recovery Act is a great in- 
ducement to boards of education to under- 
take certain neglected improvements in our 
schools that are essential. Under the pro- 
visions of the act it is possible for a school 
district to borrow funds from the United 
States to finance improvements. 
Furthermore, a school district is eligible 


school 


for a grant not in excess of 30 per cent. of 
the cost of labor and materials employed 
Under the heading of 
publie works the act ineludes construction, 


on such projects. 


repair and improvement of public build- 
ings and any publicly owned instrumentali- 
ties and facilities. It includes ‘‘any proj- 
ects of the character heretofore constructed 


‘ 


or earried on either directly by publie au- 
thority or with public aid to serve the in- 
terests of the general public.’’ This pro- 
vision is so broad that it takes in almost 
any improvements ordinarily made by a 


school system. This affords an opportunity 


to gain a threefold advantage which school 
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districts should not overlook. First, it 
makes possible for the first time in four 
bad years to undertake certain essential] 
new projects; second, it makes it possible to 
take advantage of a 30 per cent. grant; and 
third, it makes it possible to contribute t 
local and national recovery. It is difficult 
to predict what constitutes a real need in 
any given community. It may be a new 
school building, a playground, an audi- 
torium, a gymnasium, equipment for the 
practical or the fine arts, libraries, kinder- 
gartens, equipment for home economies, the 
installation of movable furniture, renova- 
tion of the heating or ventilating system, 
ete. These projects, it would appear, are 
eligible for grants and loans. 

The schools should watch the develop- 
ment of the recently created public employ- 
ment exchanges. They should demand that 
these exchanges furnish them with the most 
reliable data concerning the demands of 
various kinds of industrial and commercial! 
workers. They should cease training stu- 
dents for occupations which offer no hope 
of employment. They should shift their 
programs promptly if necessary. It would 
be stupid to impede industrial recovery by 
dumping fresh supplies of workers in fields 
which are now overcrowded. 

The school ought promptly to undertake 
to retrain those young workers who have 
been crowded out by technical advance- 
ment or by unregulated labor supply. The 
public schools of the nation ought to make 
a vigorous appeal for a share of federal 
relief funds for this purpose. A program 
of industrial rehabilitation of youth is just 
as important as the work of the Conserva- 
tion Corps. 

Within the teaching profession it is neces- 
sary to find out exactly how many teachers 
are unemployed and how many teachers 
are being trained. These data should be 
compared with a careful estimate of the po- 
tential demand for teachers. Such infor- 
mation should be obtained on a regional 
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basis and should be made available to all 
eacher education institutions. If these in- 
titutions fail to curtail their output of 
pplicants for positions, it might be neces- 
ry to set up an authority to determine 
demand for teachers and to fix an an- 

ial quota of graduates from each school. 
‘urthermore, the placement of teachers 
should be organized on a national basis 
vith regional headquarters. The National 
Edueation Association or the United States 
Office of Education should take the initia- 
» in a national cocrdination of employ- 
nt data and placement. 
Everywhere teachers’ 
uld draw up codes of fair practise for 
They 


uld submit these codes to the Board of 


organizations 
ichers based upon local conditions. 


[Education in order to arrive at a voluntary 
iwreement. If the Board of Education 
should refuse to act on them, perhaps cer- 
tain competent citizens may be interested 

lend their signatures to the documents. 
At any rate, the codes might be published 

idely in order to make the community 
familiar with what is commonly regarded 
is fair practise for teachers. Work upon 
the formulation of a eode should clarify 
the thinking of teachers concerning their 
place in the national economie 
Such codes should define the teacher’s pro- 
fessional and social position; his salary in 
relation to other professional workers; the 
minimum salary; the basic maximum sal- 
ary; the conditions and rewards of profes- 
sional growth; the basis for annual inecre- 
ments; recognition of experience ; and other 


scheme. 


bases for salary differences. 

The schools might make consumption 
their special sphere of inquiry and vigi- 
They should write to the office of 
Mr. Frederick C. Howe, the Consumers’ 
Council of the National Agricultural Ad- 
ministration for his reports and his data. 
They should communicate with the Con- 
sumers’ Advisory Committee to the NRA 
administrator, headed by Mrs. Rumsey. 


lanee, 
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Secondary school classes can make a very 
effective study of price changes. Every 
week on a Stated date, they might collect 
This 
might be continued for clothing, fuels and 
Prices might then be 


widely representative prices for food. 


house furnishings. 
converted into an index and changes re- 
corded in tabular form as well as in graphs. 
Similar data concerning changes in wages 
and raw materials might be collected, but 
these should preferably be obtained from 
like the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, or other re- 


an official source, 
liable sourees. The changes in the whole- 
sale and retail prices might then be com- 
pared. 

The accumulated school savings of chil- 
dren can not affect the national economy in 
any perceptible way but the disposition of 
these savings can influence the pupils’ 
point of view and the attitudes of the 
pupils’ parents. The savings of children 
should be directed toward useful spending 
or rather toward the enrichment of the ex- 
perience of childhood. The ideal of the 
schools should cease to be the aimless thrift 
inspired by organized banking. The eco- 
nomie salvation of little children does not 
lie in the hoarding of tiny stacks of money 
but in the attainment of a security and 
continuity of income. The individually un- 
controlled risks can not be secured by the 
present available savings of the masses. 
Such risks should be socially insured. 
Therefore the pupils should weigh the pos- 
sibility of using those savings which have 
not been accumulated for a definite pur- 
pose in acquiring useful things for them- 
selves and their families. 

The classes in social science can make 
sample studies of reemployment limited to 
the families of the school population. On 
an appropriate blank the data for a school, 
district, or whole community might be col- 
lected. After tabulating the data it might 
be discovered that the rate of reemploy- 
ment is much lower than it is for compa- 








rable districts. Whereupon, it would be the 
duty of the representatives of a class or 
school to make the facts known to the local 
representative of the NRA and to request 
that something be done about it, if pos- 
sible. There is ample evidence that during 
the life of the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration no reasonable experiment, no matter 
treated with intol- 


how untried, will be 


erance by the authorities. In an emergeney 


1 


like ours, the voice of the youths in our 
secondary schools will not fall on deaf ears. 

In rural districts the secondary school 
pupils might collect data showing changes 
in prices of agricultural products and com- 
pare them with changes in prices of indus- 
trial products. Roughly the pupils might 
ascertain whether the increase in purchas- 
ing power of the farmer is keeping up with 
the increase in cost of products which he 
must buy. 

It is difficult to say how much of the new 
leisure released by the industrial codes will 
the 


create new time-filling activities. 


make it necessary for individual to 


Undoubt- 
edly in many eases the increase of four 
hours of leisure will be consumed in extra 
reading, or other well-estab- 


sleep, rest, 


lished recreational activities and hobbies. 
In many other instances the release of as 
many as ten hours a week will present a 
the 


The primary function of the ree- 


real challenge and opportunity to 
schools. 

reational and educational agencies in a 
community is to provide good recreational 
opportunities and to cultivate new satis- 
fying recreational habits. However, there 
is a very definite way in which the school 
can help to convert the new leisure into 
effective purchasing power. A far-sighted 
administrator and his community can give 
special attention to the development of a 
program of handicrafts and other amateur 
creative and constructive activities. These 
activities would immediately cause a flow 


of new funds into the stream of purchases 


For example, 


of materials and services. 
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the salvation of the musical instrument in 
dustry was probably the rapid spread of 
public-school instrumental musie. 

One of the worthiest and most foresighted 
investments of the community at the pres- 
lies in the construction of re 
facilities adjoining the publi 


ent time 
reational 
school. There is no more legitimate claim 
of a publie body for the thirty per cent 
erant available under the National Recover: 
Act. At the present time only twenty-two 
per cent. of all the cities of 2,500 popula 
tion or more maintain publie play grounds 
Recreational grounds contiguous with tf] 

public-school building, such as gymnasiums 
playing fields, tennis courts, swimming 
pools, public libraries, public workshops 
and skating ponds can serve two funda 


mentally important funetions: first, the 
grounds can be made available to the whole 
school population during the school da: 
when they are usually idle; second, the re 
the 
developed they 
throughout life and in the natural and per- 


reational habits of pupils can be 


exactly as are applied 
manent recreational setting. 

The blanket code for employers of labor 
promulgated by the president, should be 
studied on every educational level at whic! 
This docu 


ment prohibits the employment of childre: 


the learner ean understand it. 


under 16 years of age; establishes a maxi- 
mum working week of 35 hours for manual! 
workers and 40 hours for clerical workers ; 
establishes a minimum wage of $12 to $1 
per week or 30 to 40 cents per hour; re 
quires that the former wage be maintained 
for the reduced working week; and limits 
increase in prices to legitimate inereases 1! 
cost. It should be impressed upon tli 
pupils that these are minimum conditions 
lest they get the impression that they a 

the average. Particularly is this true 0! 
wages. The pupils should be shown that 
wages may be represented on a seale from 
the very lowest to the very highest. The 
minimum wages should be compared wit! 
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maximum The minimum 


should be compared with average wages. 


wages. wages 
e minimum wages of the several indus- 
And finally the 
nimum wages should be compared with 
fair 


i 


es should be compared. 


res representing a standard of 


or 
s 


should be understood that schools 


ld not engage in any unreasonable acts 


‘clon or intimidation. They should 
organize to bring pressure to bear on 
individuals or groups by threatening 
ic disgrace. In no case should schools 

take to punish an offender against 
e NRA directly or indirectly. 
ild limit its activities to making in- 


The school 


iiries in a restrained and courteous man- 
ey, It should make information available 
rst to the properly appointed officers 
the NRA. 
m known only if unfair working condi- 


It should make its informa- 


ns and wages are not voluntarily cor- 
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rected by the offending individuals and 
eoneerns. The inquiries and activities of 
schools should be limited to the provisions 
of the National Recovery Act. Under no 
cireumstances should emotional appeals be 
made on grounds other than national reeov- 
ery, emphasizing in particular the reem- 
ployment of idle workers by shortening of 
the working week and stressing the increas- 
ing of buying power by the payment of 
higher wages. 

If the present measures for recovery 
work at all, they must become permanent. 
Kull recovery, however remote, may mean 
the end of enlightened governmental con- 
trol. 
definite 
continued voluntary adherence to the pres- 


The National Recovery Act has a 


limit. There is no assurance of 


ent minimum standards. The school, on all 


levels of edueation, must cultivate those 


attitudes which will help to build perma- 
nent economic security. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


HEBREW UNIVERSITY IN 
JERUSALEM 


MAGNES, 


THE 


the 
former 


Dr. JupAH L. chancellor of 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem, and 
Rabbi of Temple Emanu-El, New York, has 
epared a statement concerning the financial 
lition and activities of the university during 
e past year. 
Although the university has a student body 
not more than 200 young men and women, 
nd an aeademie and scientific staff of about 
‘ixty members, it has done vitally useful re- 
the 
iealth and natural problems of the country. 


With the limited resources and 


+ 


search and other work, particularly in 
few buildings 
ts disposal, the Hebrew University hopes to 
ontinue such activity on the same lines as it 
has done hitherto unless contributions decrease 
below the irreducible minimum of maintenance 
osts. It is a fact that the university has very 
‘ew endowment funds, and must rely entirely 
ipon annual gifts of money to cover these costs. 


Dr. Magnes states that: 


At the end of the academic year 1928-29 the 
university budget was over £50,000, and at the 


g Zurich, 
held in August, 1929, a budget of 


An orderly plan of 


meeting of the board of governors in 
Switzerland, 
over £70,000 was authorized. 


development both in research and instruction was 


presented to that meeting and adopted, and I was 
asked by the board of governors to proceed to 
America to endeavor to collect these funds. Mr. 


Felix Warburg was then chairman of the Ameri 
can Friends of the Hebrew University: he attended 
the board of 


The disturbances of 


and ap 
1929 


broke out and I decided not to go to America but 


the meeting of governors 


proved the plans. then 


to return to Jerusalem. 
Since that time, the budget of the university has 


been reduced—one might almost say—from month 


to month. Salaries have been cut, annual inere 


ments and family allowances have been reduced 


or eliminated, the number of workers at the uni 


versity has been diminished, working budgets of 


4 


the various science departments have been reduced 


below the minimum, books have not been bought 


or periodicals subseribed for, the services of the 
library have been reduced, -and every possible 
means have been employed to effect economies of 
every sort. The budget of the university for the 
current year is between £37,000 and £38,000, and 
we are now in doubt as to how much of this amount 


we shall secure. 








In spite of these reductions in the budget of the 
university, instruction has been enlarged, the Fac- 
ulty of Humanities established, the systematic 
courses in biological teaching are now in their sec- 
ond year and the internal organization of the uni- 
versity has been strengthened in numerous ways. 
But a the 


very moderate budget of the university can be put 


point has been reached where, unless 
upon a solid basis, disintegration must set in. 

Heretofore the funds of the university have come 
almost entirely from America—in fact, up to 90 


per-cent. of the funds. The university has made 
the mistake of concentrating too largely on Amer- 
ica. The friends of the university there continue 
to be zealous in their labors on behalf of the insti- 
tution, but unfortunately they do not seem to be 
able to secure the funds which they had promised. 
On that us to 
appeal to the whole Jewish world. 


account, it becomes necessary for 

The university could do a great deal to accom- 
modate Jewish students from Germany and other 
It is very largely, if not almost 
I could not 


parts of the world. 
entirely, now a question of funds. 
have said this three years ago, but now the uni- 
versity has established its tradition both in the 
way of research and of undergraduate instruction, 
there is no reason why, if the Jews of the world 
will furnish funds both for the appointment of 
teachers and the erection of the necessary build- 
ings, many hundreds of Jewish students from dif- 
ferent parts of the Jewish world could not be ac- 
commodated. I do think it timely for such a world- 
wide effort to enable the Hebrew University to 
meet the needs of Jewish students from countries 
where Jews find it difficult to acquire a higher 
education. 

On the other hand, we must be careful not to ex- 
aggerate the numbers who could find a place here, 
certainly in the beginning. With funds that are 
not at all beyond the power of even an impover- 


ished Jewry throughout the world to give, I am 


convinced that a university with from 1,000 to 
2,000 students is a possibility within the near 
future. 


ADULT TRAINING IN INDUSTRY 

Wuart is believed the largest training school 
ever sponsored by any industry for its employ- 
ees in the state of Ohio, and perhaps also in 
the nation, was initiated in Oetober by the B. F. 
Goodrich Company. There are approximately 
700 employees enrolled in classes which will 


continue until April 1. 
In charge of Russell J. Greenly, of the Uni- 
versity of Akron, in cooperation with the State 
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Board of Voeational Training, Division 

Trades and Industry reparations for thy 
y, prey 

school were started last June. At that tim 


twenty-five general foremen and factory staff 
workers were selected and put through a period 
of intensive training under Greenly’s direction, 
to fit them as class or conference leaders fitted 
to carry on the educational effort. 

This period of training ended on October 5, 
with each of the twenty-five ready to assuni 
leadership of individual groups in their respe 
tive divisions, these ranging from twenty-fiv: 
forty members. They include general foremen, 
foremen, supervisors and inspectors. 

What is known as the “Conference Method 
of Adult Training” is used throughout. There 
is one conference of each group, lasting a: 
hour, weekly. Topics of interest to factory ex 
ecutives are the subject of 
These topies are not known until the conference: 
opens. The subject is then announced, and 
each member of the group is expected to pre- 
sent orally the information he possesses on thi 
subject, as well as his individual view-point. 
Following the meetings the conference leade: 
drafts his report, containing all the salient in 
formation produced, as well as the outstanding 
Copies of this 


ach = econference. 


view-points of class members. 
report are then given members of each confer 
ence group. In addition, Mr. Greenly is con 
ducting conferences among two other groups, 
numbering sixty, who will in turn become con- 
ference leaders when their training period 
finished. 

An example of the 
scheduled are the following, to be discussed by 
three conference groups in one division: 


conference subjects 


Building Up and Maintaining a Working Fore 
Delegating Responsibility—Characteristics Impor- 
tant to Note in ‘‘Sizing’’ Up a Man—Handling 
Men—Principles of Motion Study. 

Quality—Adherence to Specifications—Ins| 
tion and How it Affects Your Business—Losses 
through Spoiled Work—Wastes Every Foreman 
Can Prevent—Equipment Maintenance—Working 
Machinery to Capacity. 

Production Scheduling—Importance of Fol! 
ing Production Schedules—Methods of Reducing 
Costs—Cooperation among Departments—Human 
Relations in Industry—Knowledge of Plant P 





w- 


cies. 
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REGISTRATION IN THE NEW YORK 
CITY SCHOOLS 

THERE are 1,128,697 students on register in 
regular day schools in New York City. This is 
an inerease of 12,224 over the figure for a year 
ago and an inerease of 36,360 over the figure 
for June 30, 1933. 

In the senior high schools there are 236,816 
tudents on register or 16,479 more than a year 

o, and 17,934 more than on June 30, 1933. 


> 


[he junior high schools show an increase of 


2.176 over a year ago and an increase of 3,955 


ver the figure of June 30. 

While there are 10,761 more pupils in ele- 
mentary schools than there were on June 30, 
they have lost 9,491 since last September. Ele- 
mentary school registration has been declining 
for the past several years due to restricted im- 
migration and the falling birth rate. The de- 
cline this year is a little more noticeable than 
in past years. 

The registration by school groups as of 
September 29, 1933, and September 30, 1932, 


TOLOWS: 


1933 1932 
Elementary 764,411 773,902 
Junior High 110,829 108,653 
Elementary and Junior High... 875,240 882,555 


ligh Schools 236,816 220,337 


} 
Industrial High and Vocational 16,641 13,581 


A total of 91.9 per cent. -of all the children 
registered are on full time, or 1,037,267 out of 
1,128,697. Only 8.1 per cent. are on short time. 

Of those on full time 93.3 per cent. are on 
regular schedule and 6.7 per cent. are on special 
schedule. There are 15,013 more students on 
full time this fall than there were last June, but 
16,944 fewer than were on full time last Sep- 
tember. The number of children on regular 
chedule increased by 13,066 over the figure for 
june but decreased by 26,644 compared with 
the figure for last September. There are 9,700 
more on special schedule than there were a year 
ago, and 1,947 more than there were in June. 

The number on short time increased by 29,168 
ver the figure for a year ago and by 21,347 
over the figure for last June. Practically the 
entire increase in short time was in the senior 
ugh schools, where registration has increased by 
more than 16,000. This is also true with re- 
spect to the number on special schedule where 
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the inerease is confined almost wholly to the 
high schools. 

Although every borough lost in elementary 
school registration, Manhattan and Brooklyn 
showed the biggest losses. Four boroughs 
gained in junior high school registration. All 
boroughs showed big gains in senior high-school 
registration, with Brooklyn gaining the most. 

In the industrial high and vocational group 
there was a total gain of 3,060. The eontinua- 
tion schools show a registration figure of 37,758 


compared with 48,153 a year ago. This is a 
drop of 10,395. It is believed that on account 
of lack of employment opportunities for ado- 
leseents many students who have been lost to 
the continuation schools have been gained by 
the regular day high schools. 

Day elasses for adults in English and eitizen- 
ship show a register of 5,382 compared with 
4,920 a year ago. Evening schools dropped 
from 77,874 to 73,994. There was a loss in the 
evening elementary schools of approximately 
3,000, and a smaller loss in the evening high 


schools. 


THE DENVER LIBRARIES 

IN an attempt to make the best possible use 
of the money available for new books, the li- 
braries in the different schools of the Univer- 
sity of Denver and the Denver Publie Library, 
with its branches, are working out a unified 
policy whereby the libraries of the community 
may through the cooperation and coordination 
of resources give the greatest library service to 
the community. Such cooperation is possible 
because of the fact that Maleolm G. Wyer is li- 
brarian of the Denver Publie Library, dean of 
the School of Librarianship and director of the 
libraries of the University of Denver. His plan 
is to have each library concentrate on the field 
of knowledge with which it is most directly eon- 
cerned. For instance, the Denver Art Museum 
and the Denver Publie Library will unite in 
building up a strong art library; the School of 
Commerce and the Bureau of Business Research 
will gather together the material dealing with 
the social and economie problems of Denver and 
Colorado; and the College of Liberal Arts, since 
it is the home of the Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of the Social Sciences, will specialize 
in the social sciences and international rela- 
tions. These specialized libraries are to be open 








to any one interested in them, whether or not 
he enrolled in that partieular school. If a 
requ made, other libraries are to be given 
i loan of either single books or eollections. 
Through a grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
on, Dean Wver is atte mpting to de velop this 
yperation of library resources to the extent 
at it will take in the neighboring libraries 
0 Ife hopes for these results: (1) Prepara- 
tion of union lists and bibliographies and pub- 
hed ce eriptions ol the special eolleetions in 
each library; (2) a div on among the libraries 
of fields ot pureha e, so that the facilities for 
library research will be inereased; and (3) an 


extension of the inter-loan system. These bibli- 


ographies, the knowledge of what each librarv 
resources 


‘ontains, and the eoneentration of 


ipon some one branch of knowledge will in- 
crease both the service rendered by the libraries 
and the value of the money available for book 


purchase 


APPOINTMENTS AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO 
been added to the 


cago statf, and eleven new de- 


SIX new prof have 


ssors 


partment heads ha 


ve been appointed. The pro- 


fessors inelude 
Professor John M. Gaus, of the University of 


Wisconsin, will be 


administration 


visiting professor in publie 
tor one year. 

Dr. Marshall Dimock, formerly of the Univer- 
sity of California, has been appointed an asso- 
ciate protessor of political science. 

Dr. Paul Weiss, 


been appointed assistant protessor of zoology. 


Viennese embry ologist, has 


Dr. Charner Perry comes from the University 
of Texas as assistant professor of philosophy. 

Protessor Maleolm Sharp, of the University 
of Wisconsin, will be visiting assistant professor 


in the University of Chicago Law Sehool. 


Professor Charles O. Hardy will be visiting 


professor in economies. He has recently been 


] 


on the faculty of Ottawa University, Kansas. 


The new heads are as follows: 


Protessor William D. 


department 


Harkins, chemistry; Pro- 


fessor Charles R. Baskervill, English; Pro- 
fessor William H. Taliaferro, hygiene and 
bacteriology; Professor Martin Sprengling, 


Oriental languages and literatures; Professor C. 


Judson Herrick, anatomy; Protessor Bernadotte 


Sehmitt Professor Gordon J. Laing, 


history : 
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acting head of comparative philology; Professor 
Edwin EF. Aubrey, Christian theology and ethics; 
Professor Thomas N. Metealf, physical culture 
and athleties; Major Preston T. Vance, military 
science and tactics, and Professor Shirley J. 


Case, dean of the divinity school. 


THE CHANCELLOR AND VICE-CHAN- 
CELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
As has been announced in ScHooL AND So 
CIETY, the Board of Regents of the University 
of the New York at 
October 12 unanimously elected as Chancellor 
James Byrne, of New York City, who has been 
vice-chancellor of the board since October, 1929. 
He sueceeds the Chancellor Chester S. 
Lord, who died on August 1. Regent Thomas 
J. Mangan, of Binghamton, was unanimously 
The new chancellor an 


State of its meeting on 


late 


elected vice-chancellor. 
vice-chancellor were sworn into office by Chief 
Judge Cuthbert W. Pound, of the Court of 
Appeals. 

Chancellor Byrne has been a member of the 
Board of Regents since 1916. During this time 
he has taken an active and important part in 
the work of the board and has been zealous in 
the performance of his duties. 

Born on January 16, 1857, in Springfield, 
Mass., he was graduated from Harvard Univer 
sity in 1877 with the degree of bachelor of arts 
and received the degree of bachelor of laws in 
New York University and Harvard Uni 
versity have conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws. He has practised law 
in New York City since 1883 and has been vice- 
president of the American Law Institute sinc 


1882. 


1928 and was president of the Association of 
the Bar of the City of New York from 1921 to 
1923. He was a member of the Harvard Cor 
poration from 1920 to 1926 and president o! 
the Harvard Alumni Association in 1920. 

Chancellor Byrne was a member of the Ame! 
iean Red Cross Commission to Italy in 1917-1 
and was decorated as Officer of the Crown o! 
Italy in 1918 and Commendatore of the Crown 
of Italy in 1921. He was made a Chevalier 0! 
the Legion of Honor of France in 1921. 

As a token of their respect and admiratio! 
for Chancellor Byrne the regents presented to 
him a silk chancellor’s robe and cap. 

Vice-chancellor Mangan has been a membe! 


y 
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of the Board of Regents since 1919 and has 


riven devoted service to the edueational inter- 
He was born in Binghamton, 


sts of the state. 
n August 13, 1872. 
Iton College, having received the bachelor of 


He is a graduate of Ham 


rts degree in 1894 and the master of arts de- 
rree in Manhattan College in 1925 and 


St. John’s College in Brooklyn in 1927 econ- 


1897. 
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ferred upon him the honorary degree of doetor 
of laws. 

Admitted to the bar in 1896, Vice-chancellor 
Mangan has practised law in Binghamton since 
that time and is a member of the law firm of 
Mangan and Mangan. He is a member of the 
New York State and Broome County Bar Asso- 


ciations and of Phi Beta Kappa. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


ALBERT G. ELDRIDGE, for sixteen years mem- 
ber of the faeulty of the State Teachers College 
North Adams, Massachusetts, was formally 
November 3 as president in exer- 


a 
nstalled on 
eises attended by leading educators, state offi- 
cials and alumni. Dr. Payson Smith, state com- 
missioner of education, presided. 


Dr. R. W. FarrcuiLp was elected to the pres- 
ideney of Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, on October 9, and entered upon the 
duties of that office at once. A correspondent 
writes: “Dr. Fairchild brings to this position 
unusually excellent qualifications for efficiency 
His 

fe interest and work have been in the educa- 
tional field. 
west universities featured education as a basic 
philosophy 


and leadership in the teachers college field. 


His academic career at several mid- 


educational 
This and his long 


social need, and his 
grows out of this view-point. 
experience in city superintendencies of Wiscon- 
sin and Illinois, in two state teachers colleges 
of Wisconsin, and during the past few years in 
the School of Education at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, led to his selection for earrying forward 


the work of Illinois State Normal University.” 


JOSEPH W. CATHARINE, for twenty-six years 
a member of the Board of Edueation of Phila- 
delphia, has been elected president to succeed 
the late William Rowen. 


A DINNER of weleome to Dr. Harry Wood- 
burn Chase, who has taken up his work as 
chancellor of New York University, was given 
by the Alumni Federation of the university on 
October 31. More than 1,000 alumni, faculty, 
administrative officers and members of the Uni- 
versity Council attended. The speakers in- 
cluded: Dr. John H. MacCracken, Dr. Herman 
H. Horne, Dr. Fred I. Kent, Dr. Chase and 


William M. Patterson, president of the federa- 
tion. 

FoLLOWING the forty-fifth annual meeting of 
the Child Study Association of America, which 
was held on November 8 at the headquarters of 
the association, New York City, a reception was 
given in honor of Mrs. Howard S. Gans, who, 
after thirty-six years as president, has been 
elected honorary president. Mrs. Everett Dean 
Martin’s election to the presidency of the asso 


ciation was also confirmed at the meeting. 


Av the ceremonies in commemoration of the 
fiftieth founding of the 
Graduate School of the University of Pennsyl- 
Ames, president of the 


anniversary of the 


vania, Dr. Joseph S. 
Johns Hopkins University, received the degree 
of doctor of laws; Dr. Luther P. Eisenhart, 
dean of the Graduate School of Prineeton Uni- 
versity, the degree of doctor of science, and Dr. 
Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, Johnsonian pro 
fessor of philosophy of Columbia University 
and formerly dean of the Graduate School, the 


degree of doctor of letters. 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM, superintendent emeritus 
of the Charlotte, North Carolina, publie schools, 
recently celebrated his eighty-ninth birthday. 


Dr. Gustav HermMAN Scuuiavucu, for the 
past three years director of the department of 
education at Spokane University, has taken up 
his work as president of the new Valley Junior 
College in the Spokane Valley. Previously Dr. 


Schlauch had been a school superintendent. 


H. H. Kinpee, head of the department of ani- 
mal husbandry and vice-dean of the division of 
agriculture of the Iowa State College and Ex- 
periment Station, has been appointed dean of 


agriculture; M. D. Helser, head of the meat 
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of the 
Buehanan, head 


subsection, has been appointed dean 


Dr. R. E. 


of the department ot bacteriology and dean of 


Junior college, and 


the graduate school, director of the station. 
President R. M. Hughes is for the present con- 
tinuing as acting director of the division of 


agriculture, with George Godfrey as assistant. 
Dr. W. F. 
Midland College, Nebraska, has been named act- 


He 


succeeds Dr. J. J. Raun, who recently accepted 


RANGELER, professor of Bible at 


ing dean of Western Theological Seminary. 


a pastorate in San Francisco. 


CLem W. Cours, head of the accounting de- 
partment of the University of Denver, has re- 
cently been made assistant dean of the School 
of Commerce. He is continuing his teaching in 
addition to his numerous administrative duties. 
Professor Collins has also taken charge of the 
for the Sehool of Com- 


Bureau of Placement 


merce, 

C. O. WituiaMs, of the extension division of 
Pennsylvania State College in Harrisburg, has 
staff as asso 


been transferred to the resident 


ciate professor of education. 


Cavin V. Erp.y, superintendent of schools 
of Hollidaysburg, Pa., has been elected super- 
intendent of schools of Hanover, Pa., succeed- 
ing F. M. Haiston, resigned, who will teach in 
the extension division of New York University. 
Superintendent Erdly began his new work in 
Hanover on October 15. 

J. A. Brown, president of the Southeastern 
Ohio this year in 
charge of the Bartlett-Vineent Schools in Wash- 
ington County. 


Edueation Association, is 


DonaLp A. Lowrie has been appointed the 
director of the Foundation of the United States 
at the University City, Paris. 

H. R. Touuey, professor of agricultural eco- 
nomies and agricultural economist and director 
of the Giannini Foundation of the University of 
California, has been appointed chief of the see- 
tion of special crops in the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration. In this eapacity he will 
organize the relief program for crops not listed 
as basic commodities under the act, a program 


centering largely around marketing agreements. 


Dr. Nep H. Dearporn, director of the Insti- 
tute of Education of New York University, has 
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been elected a member of the national committe: 
on public education and publie welfare of the 
Department of Superintendence of the Nationa 
Education Association. 


Beta B. SMITH, superintendent of schools at 
Connellsville, Pennsylvania, has been elected 
moderator of the Redstone Presbytery of th 
Presbyterian Church. The Redstone Presbytery, 
the original presbytery west of the mountains, 
was organized one hundred and fifty-two years 
ago, and this is the first time that a layman has 
been elected moderator. 


PROFESSOR NATHANIEL CANTOR, of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, has returned from a year’s 
leave of absence on a Social Science Research 
Council Fellowship. During this time he mad 
a study of penal institutions in Germany and 


Italy. 


Mr. Haroutp Butuer, director of the Inter 
national Labor Office, left Geneva on Novem 
ber 1 for the United States, as the guest of the 
Academy of Political Science of Columbia Uni 
versity. Mr. Butler took part in a conference 
on unemployment organized by the academy 
and will return to Geneva at the end of No 
vember. 


Dr. JOSEPH GRANGER BRANDT, dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts of the University o! 
Kansas, died on October 30. He was fifty-two 
years old. 

WituiamM Tuomas Lye, of Washington and 
Lee University, died on October 31. He was 
head of the department of civil engineering and 
was known as an authority on city and park 


planning. He was fifty-eight years old. 


Joun C, RANSMEIER, assistant professor in 
’ I 

the department of Romance languages at the 

University of Chieago, died on October 31. He 


was sixty-one years old. 


Everett Roppins Perry, who had been di- 
rector of the Los Angeles Publie Library since 
1911, died on October 30 at the age of fifty- 
seven years. 

MARTHA CONNER, until her resignation in 
1931 instruetor in the Library School of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology at Pittsburgh, 
died on October 30 at the age of fifty years. 


FOLLOWING its custom of nearly thirty years, 
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National Child Labor Committee has desig- 
1 the week-end of January 27 to 29 as the 
\d for the observance of Child Labor Day. 
s year the oceasion should be one of rejoic- 
for the child labor victories gained through 
industrial codes, tempered by the knowledge 
hundreds of thousands of children engaged 
industrialized agriculture, domestic service 
| certain forms of industrial home work and 
eet trades are not protected by any code. It 
estimated that the industrial codes have re- 
eased 100,000 children under 16 years from in- 
stry. Another 30,000 boys and girls 16 to 18 
ears have been removed from especially haz- 
dous work. On the other hand, there are still 
»yproximately 240,000 children under 16 years 
vorking in occupations not covered by codes. 
ese children are employed largely in indus- 
trialized agriculture, such as the production of 
sugar beets, eotton, tobacco and truck farm 
produets, in street trades, especially newspaper 
ng, and in domestie service. 


THE eighth annual Conference on Education 

Bucknell University will be held on Friday 
nd Saturday, November 17 and 18. The gen- 
ral purpose of the conference is to build morale 
r the schools, and in keeping with this pur- 
ise, conferences will be held of school directors 
and Parent-Teacher Association workers. John 
\W. Withers, of New York University; George 
1). Strayer, of Columbia University; Francis 


3. Haas, of the State Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg, Pennsylvania; Homer P. Rainey, presi- 
dent of Bucknell University, and D. E. Crosley, 
leputy superintendent of public instruction of 
Pennsylvania, are among the outstanding edu- 
cators appearing on the program. Wilson 
MacDonald, Canadian “poet laureate,” is the 
speaker for the banquet at seven o’clock Friday 
evening. General sessions will be held at two 
o'clock and eight o’clock on Friday; section 
meetings on Friday at four o’clock and Satur- 
day morning at nine o’clock. The final general 
session will be held Saturday morning at eleven 
oeloek. 


A seRIES of eight lecture discussions on “Per- 
sonality Edueation and Adjustment in Camp” 
will be given on Tuesday evenings, beginning on 
November 21, by the Camp Directors Associa- 
tion of America in cooperation with the Asso- 
ciation for Personality Training, at the head- 
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quarters of the Camp Directors Association, 
Hotel Commodore, New York City. Aeecording 
to Blanche C. 


course, this series is offered in response to re- 


Greenburg, supervisor of the 


quests for such a course, from camp directors, 
counsellors and also from other persons who 
are planning to engage actively in camp activi- 
ties and who recognize the place of personality 
in an edueational and recreational program. 
The program includes: “Personality and Mental 
Hygiene in Camp,” Ira S. Wile; “Personality 
Problems and Camp Relationships—Their Na- 
ture and Cause,” R. K. Atkinson; “The Camp 
Direetor—His Opportunities and Responsibili- 
ties,’ Elbert K. Fretwell; “Camp as a Creative 
Foree,” Joshua Lieberman; “How Can Camp 
Contribute to Character Education?” Frank 
Astor; “Recreation as a Factor in the Adjust- 
ment of Problem Children,’ Willem Van De 
Wall; “What Tests, Measurements and Data on 
Personality Traits and Characteristics are 
Available for Counseling?” Emily T. Burr; 
“The Individual Camp Counselor and Person- 
ality Factors Responsible for His Suecess or 
Failure,” Karl D. Hesley. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY will receive the prin- 
cipal sum of $900,000 after the death of sur- 
vivors who are to receive the income during 
their lifetime, according to the will of John B. 
Anderson, contractor, who committed suicide 
last month. 


THROUGH the efforts of Regent Murfin and 
Governor Comstock the State of Michigan has 
cancelled the Michigan Union debt of $260,000. 


THE School of Dental and Oral Surgery of 
Columbia University announces the receipt of a 
second grant of money from the Commonwealth 
Fund of New York for the continuation of its 
caries research project. The initial allowance 
of $105,000 was made for a three-year period, 
commencing February 1, 1930. The amount of 
the present grant is $30,000, which is to be ex- 
pended over a period of two years. 


A MEMORIAL fund of $6,300 has been donated 
to Hughes High School, Cincinnati, and a like 
amount to Woodward High School to be used 
to aid deserving pupils in obtaining an educa- 
tion in those institutions. These funds are the 
gift of Florence Braam, formerly a teacher in 
the Cineinnati schools. 



















Dr. H. H. Swatrn, executive secretary of the 
Greater University of Montana, has announced 
hat the faculties of the state institutions have 
been reduced by twenty-one members. The 
chools affected are as follows: Montana State 
College, 10; State University, 8; State Normal 


College, 2, and Northern Montana College, 1. 


A RESOLI 


of immi- 


o the United 


TION calling for relaxing 
*tions tor entrance ini 


the University of 


the American Association of 


States has been passed by 
Oregon chapter of 
University Professors, and a copy of the resolu- 
It 


1On as requested by 


tion forwarded to President Roosevelt. is 


| 
pointed out that such act 


the association is amply provided for in the im- 


migration laws. However, an executive order 


issued by President Hoover on September 8, 
1930, which enjoined unusual eare in issuance 


of 


visas by consular officers due to the depressed 
conditions of this country, has had the effect of 


all 


this order was issued without any knowledge of 


yractically stopping immigration. Sinee 
} : 


subsequent happenings in Germany, it is be- 


lieved that a new executive order would be 


proper. The matter was ealled to the attention 


of the association by Richard Neuberger, stu- 
dent at the university and editor of the Emerald 
last year, who spent the summer traveling in 


The 
Morse, dean of 
the school of law, pre sident, and Dr. Harold J. 


Germany and other European countries. 
letter is signed by Wayne L. 


Noble, associate protessor of history, secretary. 


Facts regarding school census and enrolment 
in New York State for the school year 1932-33 
have been issued in a pamphlet which enables 
a superintendent to compare census facts in a 
particular community with median conditions in 
New York State. This year’s tabulation has 
four illustrative charts. A limited number of 
copies are available for distribution upon ap- 
plication to the Attendance and Child Account- 
ing Division. Giving approximate figures, since 
the New York City school census is only an esti- 
mate, the tabulation shows that in 1932-33 there 
were 3,522,878 children in New York State from 
birth to 18 years of age, of whom 2,495,607, or 
70.8 per cent., were attending school. The num- 
ber attending public school at home was 1,979,- 
928, or 56.2 per cent., and those attending pri- 
vate or parochial schools in their home districts 
numbered 366,098, or 10.3 per cent., while 149,- 
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531, or 4.2 per cent., attended elsewhere tha: 


in their home distriets. The number of children 
on the census under seven years of age and not 
attending school was 908,903, or 25.8 per cent 
7,046 children were exempted from attendan 

because of physical or mental or physical and 
mental There 151,293 non 


residents in attendance in the publie schools 


conditions. were 


A REQUEST for Federal funds amounting to 
$16,486,808 to build seventeen new publie schoo! 
buildings and to complete nineteen others in the 
city has been approved by the New York City 
Board of Edueation. The program outlined by 
the board of edueation includes twelve new ele 
mentary and five new high schools and the com 
pletion of thirteen elementary and six high- 
school buildings. The new buildings would seat 
23,700. 


schools 


31,000 and the uneompleted structures 
The total estimated cost of the new high 


is $9,293,650 and of the new elementary schools 
$5,086,606. Added to the $2,106,552 cost of 


equipment to complete the other buildings, the 
total amount comes to $16,486,808. 


ALLOTMENTS from the $3,300,000,000 public 
works fund up to October 2 inelude: Howard 
University, $1,018,811; Augusta, Georgia, 
schools, $710,000; Indian Hill, Illinois, schoo] 
building, $141,000; Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
school and recreation center, $133,000; Shawnee, 
Oklahoma, $15,000; Essex County 
School Board, Essex County, Virginia, school, 
$12,000; University of Virginia, Charlottesville, 


school, 


Virginia, construction of museum, $38,000; 
University of Iowa, repairs to buildings, 


$8,000 and $57,000; Prinee Georges County, 
Maryland, school building, $408,000; near Mil- 


ler County, sehool building, $48,300; Union, 
Iowa, school building, $3,000; Portsmouth, 


Rhode Island, school building, $90,000; Whit- 
tingham, Vermont, publie school building, $1,- 
400; Nelson County, Virginia, school, $11,000. 


THE New York State College of Forestr) 
at Syracuse, New York, inaugurated recently 
what is probably the first night school of for- 
estry at the New York State Ranger School 
at Wanakena, New York. The educational pro- 
gram is under the personal direction of Pro- 
fessor James F. Dubuar, director of the State 
Ranger School, who is working in cooperation 
with Captain Brigham, the commanding officer 
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of the Ranger School Camp on the 2,300 acre 


Ranger School property of the New York State 


College of Forestry. 


THE Ohio State University stadium is being 
requisitioned to help students whose finances 
have been handieapped by the economie crisis. 
{ new dormitory unit has been set up in one 


tower of the stadium to accommodate 75 stu- 


dents, selected on the basis of scholarship, 
racter and financial need. The 75 students 
are organized as the Tower Club, and are 


irged but $1.00 a quarter for room and ap- 


Cilalrs 


proximately $2.50 for board. 


THe sixth annual festival and pageant of the 
publie school playgrounds of St. Louis was held 
in the Public Schools Stadium of that city on 
August 


25 and 26. Consisting of games and 


thletie events, a handicraft display in which 
each of the 46 school playgrounds had its indi- 
dual booth for the display of articles made 
by the children during the summer, and a huge 
pageant, “Robin Hood,” in which 6,500 cos- 
tumed school playground children took part, the 
(fair is reported to have been an unqualified 
The festival, one of the largest of its 
kind held in the Middle West, was staged this 
season before 35,000 persons, the greatest crowd 


1ccess. 


‘ver to witness the spectacle. The school play- 
grounds of St. Louis are maintained by the 
Board of Education throughout the summer, 
the Rodowe H. 


Abeken, supervisor of recreation. 


and are under direction of 


Tne Vermont library of the late James B. 
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Wilbur is being installed in the room designed 
for it in the Fleming Museum of the Univer 


sity of Vermont. Mrs. James EK. Donahue, of 
Essex Junction, has been selected as the li- 
brarian. The library will contain the most 


complete collection of Vermont books, notably 
of history, law and literature, ever assembled, 
and these will be increased, making it a econsult- 
ing library for research workers in all phases 
of Vermont life. 


DISCONTINUED nearly a year ago because of 
board of edueation retrenchment, the Rochester 
Municipal Museum’s classroom extension ser- 
vice, which brought between 400 to 590 exhibits 
into elementary-grade rooms every month, will 
Part of the cost will be 


met by rearrangement of routes for board of 


be resumed this year. 


education motortrucks that deliver library books 
Histor- 
ical, geographical and other exhibits prepared 


and teaching films to school buildings. 


by museum experts will be loaned free and de- 
livered by the board. 


RutTGers UNIVERSITY will continue the prac- 
tise inaugurated last year of admitting without 
charge to the regular courses in its men’s eol- 
lege unemployed male residents of New Jersey 
over thirty years of age. Admission has been 
granted only to the scheduled resident courses 

nny 
The 


candidates have been required to meet all class 


and not to evening or extension classes. 


assignments, to provide themselves with neces- 
sary books and supplies and to be subject to 
the same rules governing other students. 


DISCUSSION 


A CENTURY OF RETROGRESSION? 

THe Chieago fair has received many com- 
mendations, even if some critics have asserted 
t] But 
the erities of that city’s attitude towards its 


iat the word progress remains undefined. 


schools have left no doubt concerning their 
opinion. Thinking persons ask with amaze- 
ment, when they learn the details of the recent 
economies, What ean Chicago mean by such a 
gigantic backward step? How ean a_ body 
called a Board of Education so boldly turn its 
back upon education, and propose to return to 
the bare bones of schooling—a kind of schooling 
in vogue long before the beginning of the 
century celebrated ? 


Apply this policy to the exposition, and what 
would we have? Abolish electricity, and return 
to the “essentials”—ecandles and whale-oil lamps. 
Omit most of the buildings; they could not 


have been built a century ago. Rule out almost 
all exhibits of machinery, saving only a few 
steam engines. Finally, cut out all automobile 
traffic to and from the fair; let us go back to 


nature intended—the horse, or to the 


equipment of the railroad of 1833. 


what 


In an age when it has been definitely discov- 
ered that the earliest years of child life are of 
supreme importance in forming the right habits 
and avoiding the bad, Chicago abolishes its 


At the moment when drives on 


kindergartens. 
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crime are beginning to take effect, Chicago, one 
of the most crime-ridden eities of the world, 
proposes to discontinue its parental school, 
where the neglected or wayward might be de- 
terred in their first contacts with unsocial ex- 
perience, to cripple the compulsory education 
office, which checks up on truants, and to abol- 
ish industrial arts in elementary schools—the 
very studies which act as life-savers to active 
boys—and to put in the place of these shop 
exercises more of the sitting-still and bookish 
subjects which already drive many boys to mis- 
chief. 

In an age when even civies teachers are be- 
coming conscious of their failure to prepare 
children for good citizenship, Chicago abolishes 
its supervision of the social studies, supervision 
which might aid the teachers in making a fron- 
tal attack on the sourees of crime and an effec- 
tive drive for right ideals and activities for 
citizenship. 

At a period when the importance of the prob- 
lem of leisure is apparent to all thinking per- 
sons, when the morale and well-being of millions 
methods of 


of workers depend right 


recreation, Chicago sets up as the “economies” 


upon 


of its mayor and board of education the fol- 


lowing ecuts—physical education, swimming, 
athletic coaches, bands, orchestras and manual 


training. Supervision of musie and art is also 
curtailed. 
Again, at a period when it is realized that 
gain, ! 


the business recession itself was needlessly 
severe and prolonged because of our very 


ignorance of its causes and method of opera- 
tion, when men and women are suffering from 
maladjustment in occupational life, it is pro- 
posed to abolish the department of vocational 
guidance, the activity concerned directly with 
enlightenment in all these matters. Moreover, 
the manual training upon which guidance is 
based, the work of the high-school deans and 
the continuation schools, which guide the first 
steps in the initial jobs, are likewise marked 


for destruction. 

The world has troubles aplenty in the matter 
of homes, yet Chicago is abolishing its visiting 
teachers, concerned with adjustments in this 
important field, and discontinuing the household 
arts in all elementary schools. 
careful teaching is of greater moment than ever, 


At a time when 
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Chicago proposes that classes be enlarged to 
the bursting point, and ordains that high-schoo! 
have a of seven 
periods per day. Supervision, by leaders capa 
ble of helping teachers to do their best, is 
crippled by the simple expedient of assigning to 
administrators twice as many teachers as they 


teachers should minimum 


formerly had. 

Other items might be cited; but the story 
may all be climaxed by two further proposals: 
that the junior high school, the very institution 
first organized to enrich and guide the life of 
pupils, be abolished, and that the bureau of 
curriculum, for the study of what, after all, 
children shall be taught, be discontinued. 

It is true that Chieago has had serious finan- 
cial difficulties, but these began several years 
ago, and there has been ample time to cure 
them, were there more effective truth in the 
city’s motto “I will.” The problem now be 
comes a national one. Just as the Chicago 
gangs have overflowed upon other territory, so 
many of the pupils now to be denied an educa- 
tion will later flow into other cities and states. 

It is a pity that the organizations of teachers 
are not more militant in such an emergency. 
The National Education Association was urged 
to refrain from holding its annual convention 
in Chicago, but went there when assured by the 
mayor that the clouds were lifting. The con- 
vention over, however, the economy program 
was announced. The answer of the teachers of 
America should be framed through the influence 
of the association in mobilizing publie opinion 
everywhere, and perhaps through legal action. 
The American Federation of Teachers diverted 
its convention to the neighboring city of Mil- 
waukee. This organization, affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, urges the set- 
ting up of citizens’ committees interested in the 
schools, and believes that labor support, his 
torically responsible for the movement leading 
to the publie school system, will be helpful to 
the teachers and the cause of education. The 
teachers unions in Chicago itself, however, have 
not effected united action. Something more is 
needed. 

Perhaps this something is the awakening of 
the population of Chicago itself to the emer- 
gency and the dangers ahead, and the erushing 
and driving from polities of the forces arrayed 
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-ainst the schools. If the economy plans are 
speedily corrected, it will be difficult indeed 
- the city to explain to future eitizens what 
ippened in 1933—a eolorful fair on the lake 
mnt to celebrate progress, and a drab system 
schooling unworthy of 1833 throughout the 
le area of the city, to inaugurate, whether 
tended or not, a retrogressive period in its 
iture history. 
JoHN M. BREWER 
[[ARVARD UNIVERSITY 


AN INTERNESHIP FOR EDUCATION 
PRESENT agitation is for a fifth year in the 
paration of high-school teachers. The aca- 
nic departments of the liberal arts colleges 
te naturally deery the amount of time taken 
rom the total hours necessary for graduation 
required by the different standardizing 
rencies and by the state departments of edu- 
m. The academic departments feel that the 
h year should be devoted to giving the 
rospeetive teacher a better and a wider subject- 
Those interested in the 


tter baekground. 
ofessional preparation of high-school teachers 

not ask for additional professional courses 
yond that now required, but favor extended 
practise teaching preparation. Were it not for 
the present economie difficulties, agitation for 
he fifth year of training for the secondary 

‘hool teacher would no doubt be pushed for- 
vard. Meanwhile both groups are amassing 
rguments. Both the academic group and those 

un charge of teacher preparation would no 
loubt agree that the fifth year is not primarily 

med at the mere discouragement of the less 

t and less eapable from entering the secondary 

school teaching ranks. 

Education has long striven to attain the posi- 
tion of being regarded by the public as a pro- 
fession. This it has attempted to do by setting 
up higher standards in training, codes of ethics, 
professional organizations and the building up 

a professional attitude among its members. 
Many professions have provided for a year of 
“interneship” for the novice fresh from the halls 

I In the medical profession the in- 
terneship is accepted as essential; in the legal 
profession the so-called interneship primarily 
amounts to a young lawyer serving as an assis- 
tant with a legal firm, with little or no financial 


learning. 
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reward, until he has had an opportunity to ma- 
ture; in the ministerial field the interneship is 
almost an enforced matter since the young 
clergyman must serve the smaller and isolated 
charges. The question may well be raised 
whether some plan on the order of an interne- 
ship may not be desirable for education. 

An interneship in education could be made a 
one-year apprenticeship in teaching or in ad- 
ministration, the novice being connected with a 
school system with a definite schedule of work, 
including teaching, routine administration and 
related work, all under supervision. This plan 
would definitely prepare some members for 
teaching and others for administrative work. 
The so-called internes might well be expected 
to give their services in return for the training 
which they would receive, which training might 
well be made prerequisite for securing a per- 
inanent position in the school system. Possibly 
a minimum salary might be provided to help 
such assistants meet the expenses of this first 
year of teaching or administrative apprentice- 
ship. 

The question naturally arises as to the values 
of such a plan. The values can be summarized 
briefly, as follows: In the first place, the plan 
would automatically eliminate the individuals 
who plan to go into educational work for a year 
or two as a stop-gap until some other vocational 
opportunity presents itself, thus answering the 
criticism that liberal arts college students who 
enroll for professional courses are not serious- 
minded toward edueation as a life work. See- 
ondly, it would provide beginning teachers with 
an opportunity for a try-out in a real school 
situation. As practise teaching is now adminis- 
tered in most liberal arts colleges, the student 
does not meet a real school situation. Under 
the plan of an interneship in education, the be- 
ginning teacher could discover whether he has 
the aptitude for teaching and for administra- 
tion, as well as learning whether he would be 
In the third 


place, such a plan would provide the needed ex- 


happy and adjusted vocationally. 


perience which is demanded in many school sys- 
tems. If experience is desirable for individuals 
who are to teach in the larger school systems, 
is it not equally fundamental that the teachers 
in the smaller systems should likewise have this 
experience? Furthermore, it would provide for 





each school ystem a reserve staff of beginning 
teachers who have demonstrated their ability to 
teach effectively during the period ot interne- 
period of interneship in 


teachine would meet the need for more ex- 


tended work in supervise which has 


stressed by the teacher training group as 


the essential phase of the proposed fifth year 


for secondary school teaching preparation. If 


properly administered, the interneship plan 
should be superior to any plan now conducted 
by liberal arts college departments of educa- 
tion. 

Some young people who graduated from col- 
leges in the past two years are now teaching in 
high schools without pay and with no expecta- 
tion of reward other than that they will receive 
the much-needed experience and with the added 
hope that if vacancies should oeceur they will 
be rewarded with a permanent position in re- 


Some schools 


turn for the year of service. 
are continuing this practise for the second or 
third year, and where the system has not been 
able to place the beginning teacher, other school 
systems have been glad to secure the services of 
these young people. While it is true that there 
is an over-supply of liberal arts college gradu- 
ates who have met the technical qualifications 
for secondary school teaching, no person will 
there is an over-supply of: good 


admit that 


teachers. In view of the surplus of young peo- 
ple who have met teacher preparation require- 
ments and the relatively few positions open, 
might it not be to the advantage of society and 
to the advantage of educational administrators 
to give consideration to the idea of an interne- 
ship for education, with a view to the further 


The 


plan presented would furnish a method of pro- 


training and selection of good teachers. 


viding opportunities for unemployed beginning 
teachers in individual communities, giving prac- 
tical edueation experience and providing school 
systems with a reserve corps from which might 
be selected the promising young teachers who 


have demonstrated ability and aptitude to con- 
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tinue in education with profit to themselves and 
to the eredit of the profession of education. 
Frep G. LivinGcoop 
WASHINGTON COLLEGE 
MARYLAND 


TIMES MIGHT BE WORSE! 

Repuctions of salaries of teachers are to 
deplored, but it is worth noting that we st 
have some way to go before we reach the stand 
ard of salaries found in one New York county 
seventy-five years ago. 

In 1859, Charles L. Mason and Robert G 
ham, Washington 
County, New York, issued a “Catalogue of th: 
Washington County Teachers’ Institute, h: 
September 


school commissioners for 


at Union Village, Commencing 
and Closing November 5, 1859.” This interest 
ing pamphlet, the second catalogue of the insti 
tute to be issued, is preserved in the library of 
the U. S. Office of Education. The following 
quotation is from the introductory “Remarks” 


So well have Teachers attended our last tw 
Institutes, that we are convinced they are disposed 
to qualify themselves if the people demand 
whenever the people desire better Schools, and 
provide means for the better education of Teac! 
ers, then an abundant supply of better Teachers 
can soon be had; but so long as the opinion pri 
vails that Common Schools are only ‘‘places t 
send children to get them out of the way’’; s 
long as the only question put to the Teacher is, 
‘‘how cheap will you work?’’ just so long wi 
those Schools have poor Teachers. We are not 
advocates for a great advance in wages—we think 
many of our districts are paying very good prices 
enough to entitle them to the services of good 
Teachers—those who have spent time and mone} 
to fit themselves for the express purpose of teach 
g; but there are districts where teachers aré 
obliged to labor for one dollar and twenty-tiv: 
cents per week; to such districts we say, your 


ing; 


price is too ruinously low; no young lady can 
qualify herself to teach a decent school and then 
work for such wages. 

WALTER CrossBy EELLS 


U. S. OFFICE oF EDUCATION 


QUOTATIONS 


PROFESSORS AND POLITICS 
LET us not be too sure that the Gotterdam- 


Brain Trust is at hand. It is 


merung of the 


too early to speak of the failure of a comic ex 
periment in government by amusing college pro- 


fessors. Individual Brain Trusters and college 














opi 





fessors may fall by the wayside, but the 


NRA and the Agricultural Allotment Plan and 


er hefty children of the Brain Trusters’ 


ns are very much with us. In this sense a 


\ Deal college professor who is given the 


may be only a warrior dying in the arms of 
For that matter, even if the college pro- 
pet ideas turn out to be a flop, and he 
ts sadder and wiser from the political 
he is not a proper subject for jeers. His 
of place and perquisites does him eredit. 
pet ideas of practical politicians also turn 
to be flops very frequently. But the differ- 
s that when a professor’s ideas won’t work 
esigns his job. When a politician’s prin- 
les go flat he resigns his principles and elings 
ke grim death to his Job, the while he under 
s it with a totally new set of principles. 
Suppose a British college professor had de 
d immediately after the armistice that Wil- 
im II must be brought to trial and hanged. 
ippose the British college professor went on 
say that in collecting indemnity from the 


iten foe Germany must be squeezed until the 
ips squeaked. Suppose that a few years later 
e British professor was convinced that the 
Kaiser should not be hanged and that Germany 
iid not pay unlimited reparations. This Brit- 
h college don would retire shamefaced from 
e publie scene, convinced, along with the rest 
the world, that professors have no business 
the government of the world. 
But if it happens to be Lloyd George who 
ants to hang William in 1918 and who taunts 
Poincaré in 1922, or who wants to squeeze the 
German pips in 1918 and flays the crime of rep- 
arations in 1922, it only shows resilieney, which 
s the prime requirement of statesmanship. 
This much should be said for the academic 
person in polities. People know where he 
stands, even if occasionally he may be standing 
on his head. If a college professor believes in 
he rubber dollar or in non-repayable debts, he 


at least believes in them. He does not say, like 
the politician, that he believes in a dollar as firm 
as adamant but with a variable gold content up 
to 50 per cent. He does not say that he believes 

| the sanctity of life insurance policies for the 
protection of women and children, but that 
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human rights are superior to the elaims of the 
Creditor Class. At least he does not speak like 
that if he remains a college professor. If the 
politician virus gets into the professorial veins, 
he does begin to sound like that. 

Mr. Will Rogers, who is a wise man fre 
quently, recognizes that one alternative to the 
exit of the college professor from government is 
the triumph of Senator Hokum and Representa- 
tive Hooey. Before him President Butler said 
he would rather be ruled by Brain Trusters than 
hy dumb-bells. 

No doubt this fails to exhaust the alternatives. 
Publie life is not devoid of men with brains and 


principles.—The New York Times. 


THE FUTURE OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Use of federal funds to preserve publie edu 
cation, and the creation of a full-fledged cabinet 
portfolio for education, were urged by Dr. 
Robert M. Hutchins, president of the Univer 
sity of Chicago, in an address on October 30 at 
the Sinai Temple. Dr. Hutchins discussed the 
future of education in the United States in a 
“Which Way, America?” 
Other speakers were Norman Thomas and Dr. 
Mordecai Ezekiel. 

Predicting that the political status, the or- 
ganization and the content of education are 


symposium entitled, 


about to undergo some revision, Dr. Hutchins 
said that America’s traditional willingness to 
support publie education has diminished sharply 
since the onset of depression. This has been 
due, he said, less to lack of faith in education 
or lack of money than to the failure of edu- 
cators to make clear to themselves and to the 
publie the purpose and function of educational 
institutions at every level. 

Insistence that education is a purely local 
matter amounts to saying that the United States 
is not a nation but an aggregation of communi- 
ties. It amounts to saying that one part of the 
country can remain indifferent to abysmal igno- 
rance in the rest of it. 

It may be that the present administration will 
go down in the history as the one in which the 
United States became a nation. It has now un- 
dertaken to distribute the people’s money, irre- 
spective of its geographical souree, where it is 


most needed, irrespective of the locus of the 
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need. We have admitted that the economie con- 
nections that bind us one to another control our 
lives. We are prepared to have business and 


tackled 


Here the community is the country. 


unemployment on a _ national seale. 
In educa- 
tion the community is the school district still. 

I have come reluctantly to the econelusion that 
the federal government must take an active part 
No the 
progress of education in this country without 
that the 


must equalize opportunity among the states. I 


in publie education. one can wateh 


being convinced federal government 
have never heard any argument advanced which 
can justify condemning one child to illiteracy 
because he was born in one part of the country, 
whereas another born in another part may at 
publie expense proceed from the nursery school 
to the highest scholarly degrees. 

I believe there must be a Seeretary for Edu- 
I see no other way in 


cation in the cabinet. 


which the government can be made aware of 


education. The government has overlooked the 


opportunities for adult education inherent in the 
leisure forced upon twelve million unemployed, 
and among the 300,000 members of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, many of whom are at the 


educable ages. 


The government has been in- 
creasingly willing to provide funds for dams, 


roads, bridges, offices, court houses and 


pe yst 


It has not been conscious of 


even battleships. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY SCHOLARS 
IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE 

The Independent Journal, which derives its 
plans from the Independent Journal or General 
Advertiser, a semi-weekly published in New 
York just after the Revolution, prints in its 
initial number the names of forty-seven Colum- 
This list, it 
is explained, does not include a host who are 


bia scholars in the publie service. 


agencies or 
as follows: 


serving the public through private 
in advisory capacities. The list is 
education in 
special consultant to the Na- 
S. Department 


Carter Alexander, professor of 
Teachers College; 


tional Survey of School Finance, U. 


of the Interior. 
Charles P. Berkey, Newberry professor of geol- 
ogy; 


member of the U. S. Colorado River Board; 
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education. We are prepared to pay taxes s 
We are 
not yet prepared to save them from ignorance, 


or ourselves from the consequences of it. 


that our fellow citizens may not starve. 


Money for edueation could be found as it has 
been found to maintain banks, insurance com 
panies and railroads and to finance pub! 
works, if the public and the teachers were pro) 
erly clear about the logie of educational or 
ganization. The fact that industry will be w 
able to absorb young men and women until th: 
eighteenth or twentieth year makes even mor 
important the need for reorganization. 

The normal child should be able to complet: 
He should the: 
enter a secondary school, definitely preparatory 
Its work shou 
Some pupils might 


elementary work in six years. 


in character, and not terminal. 
be completed in four years. 
require more time, some less. The average pup 
would then enter a program which should « 
One of these 
programs should be concerned with general edu 


cupy four years, more or less. 
eation. The other should provide technical « 
home-making training of a_ sub-professiona! 
type for those who do not want or would not 
profit by a general, cultural education. The 
universities, unless they wished to experiment i! 
the field of education, might then limit them 
selves to research and to the education of 1 
search workers and professional men. 


consulting geologist for the Department of Water 
and Power of the City of Los Angeles, the Port 
of New York Authority, the Board of Water Su} 
ply of the City of New York, the Metropolitan 
Water Supply Commission of Hartford and th 
Metropolitan Water Supply Commission of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; consulting engi 
neer, U. S. Bureau of Reclamation on Boulder 
Dam, the Tennessee Valley Development, the 
Chagres River Development in the Panama (ana! 
Zone and the Columbia River Basin Project, Wash 
ington. 

Adolf A. Berle, Jr., associate professor of law; 
member of Committee on Stock Exchange Legis!a 
tion, U. S. Department of Commerce; special ad 
railroad affairs to the Reconstruction 
special governmental 


viser on 
Finance Corporation; 
viser on Cuba. 


Thomas C. Blaisdell, lecturer in economics; as 
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sistant chief of the Consumers Counsel Division, 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, Depart 
ent of Agriculture. 

James C. Bonbright, professor of finance; mem 

of the New York Power Authority. 

Thomas H. Briggs, professor of education in 
feachers College; member of the Board of Edu 
ation, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Edmund deS. Brunner, professor of education in 
Teachers College; special consultant to the Na- 
ional Survey of School Finance, U. 8S. Depart- 
ent of the Interior. 

Joseph P. Chamberlain, professor of publie law 
nd director of the Legislative Drafting Research 
‘und; special adviser to the New York State De- 
partment of Labor. 

Roy J. Colony, associate professor of geology ; 
nember of the New York State Geological Survey. 

Reavis Cox, instructor administra- 
n; engaged in the New York State Sales Tax 


in business 


Study. 

Francis Deak, assistant professor of law; legal 
idviser to the Hungarian Embassy in Washington. 

Noel T. 

ser on constitutional law to the Emergency Farm 
Relief Administration. 

Willard S. Elsbree, associate professor of edu 

ition in Teachers College; educational consultant 
to the National Survey of School Finance, U. 8. 
Department of the Interior. 

Haven Emerson, professor of public health prac- 
tise; member of the National Advisory Health 
Council of the Department of Labor. 

Nickolaus L. Engelhardt, professor of education 
and associate director of the Division of Field 
Studies of the Institute of Educational Research 
in Teachers College; special consultant to the Na- 
tional Survey of School Finance, U. S. Department 


Dowling, Nash professor of law; ad- 


of the Interior. 

Edward Samuel Evenden, professor of education 
in Teachers College; chairman of the White House 
Conference Committee on School Health Surveys. 

Colin G. Fink, professor of chemical engineer 
ing; consulting electrochemist for Boulder Dam. 

Robert S. Ford, instructor in economics; econo 
mist of the Consumers Counsel Division, Agricul- 

iral Adjustment Administration, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Robert M. Haig, MeVickar professor of political 


economy; member of the New York State Tax 
Commission, 
Milton Handler, assistant professor of law; 


special representative of the Department of Agri- 
ilture in drafting the Pure Food and Drug Act; 
assistant to the Congressional Survey of Anti-Trust 


Laws. 
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John Hanna, professor of law; member of the 
Uniform State Laws Commission. 

Paul R. Hanna, assistant professor of education 
in Teachers College; consultant to the State of 
Virginia in Social Studies. 

Arther W. Hixson, professor of chemical engi 
neering ; chairman of the Leonia, N. J., town plan- 
ning board. 

M. King Hubbert, instructor in geophysics; in 
charge of geophysical investigations for the Geo- 
logieal Survey of Illinois. 

Eugene S. Lawler, research associate in educa- 
special consultant to the 
Depart- 


tional administration; 
National Survey of School Finance, U. 8. 
ment of the Interior. 

Karl N. Llewellyn, Betts professor of jurispru- 
dence; member of the Uniform State Laws Com- 
mission. 

Robert 8S. Lynd, professor of sociology; member 
of the President’s Research Committee on 
Social Trends; member of the NRA Consumers 
Advisory Board and chairman of the Committee 
on Consumers Standards. 

Howard L. McBain, Ruggles professor of con 
stitutional law and dean of the faculties of politi- 
cal science, philosophy and pure science; drafter 
of electoral code for the government of Cuba; 
drafter of a plan for the reorganization of the 
University of Havana; counselor to the Govern 
ment of Cuba. 

Joseph D. McGoldrick, assistant professor of 
government; member of the Advisory Board, U. 8. 
Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization; sec- 
retary of the City Fusion Party; consultant to 
the Hofstadter Investigation Committee. 

Gardiner C. Means, assistant professor of law; 
economic adviser to the Secretary of Agriculture; 
member of the Consumers Advisory Board of the 
NRA. 

Frederick C. Mills, professor of economies and 
statistics; research expert, President’s Committee 
on Recent Economic Changes. 

Wesley C. Mitchell, 
chairman of the President’s 
on Recent Social Trends; member of the National 
Planning Board of the Federal Emergency Ad- 
ministration of Public Works. 

Raymond Moley, professor of 
Barnard College; former Assistant Secretary of 
State. 

Paul R. Mort, professor of education and direc- 
tor of the School of Education in Teachers Col- 
lege; director of the Governor’s School Survey of 
the State of New Jersey, 1932-33. 

John K. Norton, 
Teachers College; consultant to the National Sur- 


Recent 


professor of economics; 


Research Committee 


public law in 


professor of education in 
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Inte co! int to tl National Sur 
\ ~ ! kd i Ss. O of Edu 
ition 
nH. Sf ! keting; as 
star nd ad er I t] f n of the 
RA Re Code 
I B P} I { rv sel1ence 
8 int to the Ne Yi Sta Department of 
Health 
R ird R. 1 Dwight professor of law 
n I f the New Jerse Commission for the 
Ie f Real Property Laws 
Lindsay R Burgess professor of public 
iw; dey y | ! trator of the NRA 
\ m | I 1, dean of Teachers College 
nd professor ducation; member of the Advi 
Com! n for tl New York (¢ ity School 


Edwin R A. Seligman, MeVickar professor 
emeritus of political economy in residence; mem- 
ber of the New York State Commission for Re 







THE ASSOCIATION OF URBAN 
UNIVERSITIES 
THE measure 


has affected twenty-four large city institutions 


in which the economie situation 


and remedial proposals for the future were the 


chief matters of consideration at the twentieth 


annual meeting of the Association of Urban 


Universities, held on November 2 and 3 in the 


Hotel New York City. 


was a moderately good attendance of delegates 


Pennsylvania, There 


of the member institutions at the four sessions 


and a large number at the dinner on the eve- 


ning of November 3, when administrative and 
faculty representatives were present from New 
York University, College ot New 


York, Fordham University, Hunter College and 


the City ot 


the Brooklyn Polytechnie Institute. 

National aspects were discussed in addresses 
at the afternoon session of November 3 by Com- 
missioner George F. Zook, of the U. S. Office 
of Education, whose topic was “The Present 
Emergeney and the Office of 
by Dr. 
American Council on Edueation, who spoke on 
“The New Deal and the Colleges.” 

Dr. Harry Woodburn Chase, the new chan- 


Edueation,” and 
Charles Riborg Mann, secretary of the 


eellor of New York University, made his bow 
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Carl Sumner Shoup, assistant professor of bus 


ness administration; engaged in the New York 
State Sales Tax Study. 
Adelaide R. Smith, 


dustrial health; consultant to the I 


medicine in 
lo eh Departme 


associate in 


of Labor. 
George D. Strayer, professor of education 
the field 


Research in 


director of division of studies of tl 
Teacher 
Ad 


visory Committee on Education; special consultant 


Institute of Educational 


Colleve: 


ge; member of the President’s National 


to the National Survey of School Finance, U. S 
Department of the Interior. 

Rexford Guy Tugwell, professor of eeconom 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 
Parker Willis, 


former secretary and consulting economist of tl 


Hlenry professor of banking: 


Federal Reserve Board; former adviser to th 
Senate Committee on Banking. 

Leo Wolman, professor of economics; chairman 
of the Interstate Commission on Unemployment 
Insurance; chairman of the Labor Advisory Bi 


of the NRA. 


to associates in the field of urban university ad 
ministration in a talk at the dinner on the ev: 
ning of November 3, when he dealt with the 
place of the university, especially the city un 
“The kind 


of individualism which existed in pioneer days 


versity, in the coming economic era. 
is not possible now. An interesting process o! 
The danger 
is, in my own thought, that it may go too far 


control is going on under our eyes. 


It has gone too far in Germany, in Russia, in 
Italy. There questions of liberty and freedom 
of the press have been subordinated to the state 
as a unitary machine. If we are going to avoid 
that danger in America, education must play its 
part. . Like a golden thread through our 
history has been the doctrine that the individual 
That is what the 
university should foster, especially the urban 
university.” 

“The State in the Modern World” was th 
subject of an address at the dinner delivered 
by President Frederick B. Robinson, of the 
College of the City of New York. Dr. Rob 
that is neither 
possible nor desirable, but the stress should 


does amount to something. 


inson said “absolute isolation 


be upon self-reliance and not reliance upon 


others. I deny that most of our problems 
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. of an intergovernmental character or that 


is necessary to establish a centrally con 


trolled world economy.” 


DECREASING URBAN ENROLMENTS 
A report on comparative enrolments, 1928 to 
1933, presented by Registrar Henry G. Arns- 
lorf, of New York University, at the morning 
ession of November 3, showed that “the aver 
ive annual student population of the twenty- 
ur institutions under consideration over the 
last six-year period was approximately 160,- 


eLe) 
The aggregate enrolment in 1928 was 151,153. 
In the following year, this figure rose to 167,332, 
increase of 10.8 per cent., which probably was 
highest enrolment point ever reached in the his- 
that 
eent. 


ry of American higher education. From 
on there were slight losses of .5 per 
1.4 per cent. in 1930 and 1931, respectively. 
A more 


1932, and this year the loss is 5.4 per cent. on 


severe loss of 7.8 per cent. occurred in 


figures which in some instances are not quite com- 
ete. The actual figure this year to date is 143,- 
5, as compared with the high mark of 167,532 in 
1929, a loss of 24,467, or 14 per cent. 
) far as the enrolment of evening students was 
reporte 
trend 


institutions as a whole. 


d, the total figures show the same general 
as that of the day enrolments and of the 
The reports received show 
i decline from 29,846 in 1929 to 23,760 this year, a 


ss of 20.3 per cent. 


Registrar Arnsdorf’s figures for these twenty- 
ur urban universities showed that medical eol- 
leges and dental colleges report nominal in- 
creases this year over last. All others report 
decreases with the least in liberal arts colleges, 
“The 
experience of the graduate schools at the mo- 
ment is practically the same.” Mr. 


where the decline is only 2.9 per cent. 


Arnsdorf 
concluded that “it seems altogether safe to rely 
upon historical experience and not expect mate- 
rial improvement in the eolleges until a year or 
two following the general recovery of business 
conditions.” 

What these lowered enrolments have meant in 
terms of budgets and salaries of teachers was 
set forth in the sueceeding paper read by Dean 
Rufus D. Smith, of the Washington Square Col- 
lege, New York University. “In 1932-33 all 


these urban universities reported losses, some 
very heavy losses. 


Budgets for this year have 
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been drastically pruned over 1932-33. Salaries 
have suffered greatly in these budgetary slashes. 
Only four of the twenty-four institutions have 


maintained salaries on the old level. Cuts range 


from 5 to 50 per cent.” 

Despite these salary cuts and savings in general 
administration and overhead, the majority of these 
last deficit. 
Although these urban institutions as a group have 


institutions completed year with a 


never drawn up a code, they have instinctively set 
up certain general principles of action. Only ina 
few cases has personnel been dismissed and here 
conditions were such as to make it impossible to 


retain the entire faculty. 


Dean Smith quoted reports ascribing the de 
crease in attendance to the financial inability ot 
worthy students and telling how difficult the eol- 
lection of tuition fees has been. Other reports 
referred to the perilous situation which now 
“Would 


closing, 


faces their institutions for next year. 
asked Smith in 


“to devise a scheme of national tuition scholar 


it be possible,” Dean 
ships for students of high intellectual caliber, 
such tuition to be paid to accredited institutions 
so as to keep instructors employed ?” 

In the general discussion the idea of national 
scholarships was debated, with suggestions in 
particular from Dr. John H. MacCracken, of 
Dean J. 
H. Dunham, of Temple University, and Theo- 


the American Council on Edueation, 
dore J. Grayson, director of evening and exten- 


sion schools, University of Pennsylvania. 


RESOLUTIONS ON FEDERAL AID PLAN 


Upon instruction of the association the eom- 
mittee on resolutions took up the proposal and, 
at the 
November 3, presented the following resolu- 


business session in the afternoon of 
tions which, with the elimination of amplifying 
details, were unanimously adopted as follows: 


Whereas reports from member institutions of 
the Association of Urban 


sented at the morning session of November 2, re 


Universities, as pre 


veal a marked decrease in student enrolment due 


to the 
tuition and other fees, and 


financial inabflity of applicants to pay 


Whereas the evidence of earlier economic depres 


sions and forecasts as to next year indicate the 


usual lag in recovery so far as colleges and uni 
versities are concerned, 

Be it Resolved that the 
Universities shall appeal to President Roosevelt to 


Association of Urban 
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put into effect a plan which would, first of all, 





enable young men and women of ability and worth 
. be] . 





to go on with their education and, second, by their 





attendance aid colleges and universities, both pub- 






lic and private, some of which are on the verge of 






financial breakdown or are so seriously weakened 





that, without help, they will be compelled to dis- 





charge many teachers. 
Be it further Resolved, that a Committee of this 


Association be appointed to present this proposal 







to President Roosevelt through the proper Federal 





authorities. 





RAYMOND WALTERS, 





ersity of Cincinnati, 





( ha rman 





HARRY WOODBURN CHASE, 
President, New York University 

PARKE R. KOLBE, 
President, Drexel Institute 







The association also passed a resolution pre- 





sented by this committee testifying to the sor- 





row of all in the death during the past year of 





Dr. Henry J. Doermann, of the University of 
Toledo, 


and a man who had won the esteem and affee- 





“a former president of the association 







tion of his associates”; and likewise a resolu- 






tion expressing appreciation of the hospitality 
of the College of the City of New York, New 
York University, and the institutions associated 







with them in earing for the program and enter- 





tainment of this meeting. 





Other papers and addresses at the several ses- 





sions were “The Cultivation of Proper Social 





Aptitudes in the Urban University Student,” by 
Assistant Dean F. H. McCloskey, of New York 
University, and Professor C. L. Brownson, of 
the College of the City of New York; “The 
Urban University and the New Leisure,” by 
Dean F. 


sity; and “The Emergency College Program in 









M. Debatin, of Washington Univer- 






New York State,” by Assistant Commissioner 
Lewis A. Wilson. 

The sessions were in charge of the president, 
Director P. H. Linehan, of the College of the 
City of New York; the vice-president, Dean 









Rufus D. Smith, of New York University, and 
S. Marsh, of 





the secretary-treasurer, Dean C. 
suffalo. 


Officers for 1933-34 were elected as follows: 





the University of 







President, President Raymond A. Kent, Univer- 





sity of Louisville. 
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Vice-president, President Raymond Walt 
University of Cincinnati. 
S. Marsh, of 


University of Buffalo (continuing from 1932 


Secretary-treasurer, Dean C., 


RAYMOND WALTERS 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


“THIS CRISIS IN HISTORY”: 

Twice during the past eleven months New 
York City has been the scene of a conference of 
far-reaching social significance. In November, 
1932, a Conference of Universities was called 
by New York University, as part of its cen- 
tennial celebration, for the discussion of exist 
ing educational and social problems of the hour. 
The valuable proceedings of that conference are 
now available in a volume entitled “The Obliga- 
tion of Universities to the Social Order.”? 

The Women’s Conference on Current Prob 
lems, held on October 12 and 13 of this year, 
was an occasion of equally vital importance for 
those seeking a solution of the pressing social 
problems of these times. This conference, held 
under the auspices of the New York Herald 
Tribune, brought together from all parts of the 
country more than three thousand representa 
tives of women’s clubs, educational associations, 
colleges and universities. 

The general theme of the conference was 
“This Crisis in History.” More than forty 
speakers, prominent in the fields of government 
education and social work, appeared on the pro- 
gram. The first session was on the subject 
“The World Outlook”; the second, “Youth 
Movements in the Present Crisis”; the third, 
“The Crisis in Edueation”’; and the fourth, 
“Peace and the Crisis.” 

In her address of weleome, Mrs. Ogden Reid, 
vice-president of the New York Herald Tribune, 
called attention to the fact that “the matured, 
dynamie minds back of government, back ot 
education, back of everything, in fact, agree 
that the future, its welfare and the solution of 
its problems, whether they are problems oi 
capital or labor, education, peace or war, really 
rest in the hands of the youth of to-day.” 

Walter Lippman, special writer for the Ve: 
York Herald Tribune, opened the first session 
with a diseussion of “World Trends,” in which 

1 New York Herald Tribune Women’s Confer 


ence on Current Problems. ; 
2 Published by New York University Press, Nev 
York, 1933. 
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sounded the keynote of the whole conference 
, he asserted that “the heart of the crisis is 
the will and purpose of men,” and that what 

: need to come through the present crisis is an 

jomitable faith in the victorious power of 
reason and good will.” Through a well-bal- 

ed series of constructive addresses, this thesis 
ras elaborated and its application defined in 
fields of government, social affairs, educa- 

n and international relations. 

Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen, United States Min- 
ster to Denmark and Iceland, broadcast from 
London a message on “The Place of Women in 

Present Crisis,” in which she characterized 
youth and women as the two hopeful elements 
in the present political picture and voiced a 
faith in women to break the grip of war. 

[he understanding and cooperation of all 

ups aware of the industrial problems of the 
country was urged by Miss Frances Perkins, 
Secretary of Labor, in a message to the con- 
ference, in which she reviewed the efforts of the 
various governmental departments to relieve 
suffering. 

Countess Margherita Sarfatti, in “A Message 
x Columbus Day,” sent from Italy, voiced a 
call to youth in overhauling, readjusting and 
remaking our political and economic mecha- 
nisuis. 

In a diseussion of “The Economie Outlook,” 
Professor Neil Carothers, director of the Col- 
lege of Business Administration at Lehigh Uni- 
versity, expressed the reassuring opinion that, 
while in all eountries progress, improvement 
and drastie change would come out of this crisis, 
there would be no permanent radical reconstruc- 
tion of the economie order in this country. 

Other speakers at this session of the confer- 
ence were Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, former 
governor of the Philippine Islands and Porto 
Rico, on “Problems of Our Foreign Posses- 
the political correspondent, William 
llard, on “Changed Viewpoints in International 
Relations”; Mrs. F. Lewis Slade, former presi- 

ut of the League of Women Voters and diree- 
tor of the Women’s Work in the A. E. F.; and 
representatives of several women’s clubs. 

In opening the second session with a paper 
n “Creative Youth and World Leadership,” 
Professor Harold Rugg, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, presented a picture of the 


” 
s10nS*: 
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situation which confronts youth to-day and 
urged that steps be taken to bring about a cul- 
tural reconstruction to mobilize the talents and 
creative energies of American youth. The 
youth movements abroad have demonstrated, 
he said, that “it is possible to create a dynamic 
movement among the youth of the world, a 
movement which combines the idealism and en- 
thusiasm of the old youth movement, with the 
self-imposed rigid discipline and the goal of 
plain living and hard work characteristic of the 
new movements, and focuses these definitely 
upon the problems of the rebuilding of society.” 

During this session stimulating messages were 
brought to the conference by several represen- 
tatives of the younger generation and by leaders 
of organizations that seek to aid young people. 
Among the former were a broadcast message 
from London on “Young England” by Miss 
Ishbel MacDonald; a pledge by Miss Mary G. 
Close, a student at New York University, that 
her generation go into training for its great 
task of remaking the world; “Youth’s Plea for 
Peace,” by James Frederick Green, chairman of 
the Intercollegiate Disarmament Council; an ap- 
peal to youth to participate in the formulation 
and adoption of adequate plans for liquor con- 
trol, by Miss Augusta Trimble, a member of the 
Liquor Commission in the state of Washington; 
and an analysis of “Youth Movements in En- 
gland,” by Hartley Howe, a 1933 graduate of 
Harvard. 

Mrs. Nicholas F. Brady, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Girl Scouts of Amer- 
ica, and Mrs. John G. Pratt, president of the 
Junior Leagues of America, told of the pres- 
ent-day services of their organizations; Mrs. 
Brady’s message was broadcast from Milwaukee. 

Francis G. Harmon, general secretary of the 
International Committee of Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations of the United States and 
Canada, discussed the tremendous strides made 
by youth in achieving international understand- 
ing. He expressed the conviction that “the 
youth of the world is coming to recognize more 
and more clearly the essential interdependence 
of all the nations, the unity of all mankind.” 

In messages broadcast from Geneva, Arthur 
Henderson, president of the World Disarma- 
ment Conference, then on the eve of convening 
in Geneva, bespoke the need of the world to 
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find and means to avoid another great 


war, “a similar to the 
NRA, a Madame 


Marie Curie made a statement about the work 


Ways 
mobilization of spirit 
world recovery act,” and 
and program of the League of Nations Interna- 
tional Committee on Intellectual Cooperation. 
Colonel Henry Breckenridge, in summarizing 
“The 
emphasized the need for individual character 
that 


insurance against 


Case for Youth in the Present Crisis,” 


and individual judgment, and declared 


youth was America’s great 
the problems and perils of the future. 


Mrs. 


Roosevelt expressed her faith in 


In an address on “Young America,” 
Franklin D. 
the courage and enthusiasm of youth and of 
the young in spirit of any age to surmount the 
present 

Chancellor Harry Woodburn Chase, of New 
York University, opened the third session with 


a scholarly presentation of the problems now 


crisis. 


facing the educational world. After tracing the 
background of our American philosophy of edu- 
cation and defining the eritical situation of our 


+ 


educational institutions, he stressed the social 
recognition of popular education up to maturity 
not as the result of the pressure for individual 
opportunity but as a social necessity, pointing 
out the dangers inherent in a policy of drift 
and concluding that “the only recourse is to our 
educational institutions in a program squarely 
based on the realization of our social responsi- 
bility to youth.” 
President John Erskine, of the Juilliard 
Foundation, who spoke next, painted a brilliant 
albeit caustic picture of the schools of to-day 
in his diseussion of “Knowledge, Information 
and Opinion,” to which Professor Irwin Edman, 
of Columbia University, in a paper on “Tradi- 
tion and Revolt,” replied with a plea for cul- 
ture, which he contended opened doors of 
imagination and treasure houses of knowledge. 
According to Samuel S. Drury, rector of St. 


in educa- 


Paul’s School, “Our Great Omission’ 
tion is the recognition of social responsibility 
for the religious life of the adolescent, “the 
understanding of hidden things.” 

In a consideration of the “Present Perils for 
the Education of Women,” Dean Virginia C. 
Gildersleeve, of Barnard College, emphasized 
the need for “education that develops character” 


and defended the higher edueation of women, 
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which she urged should not be allowed to 4d, 
cline during this period of economic stress. 
Professor William Starr Myers, of Princeto) 
University, in a paper on “Placing Responsi 
bility,” stressed the need for rugged individual] 
intellectual field, Professor 
Carver, of Harvard University, 


ism in the while 
Thomas N. 
presenting “A Social Theory of Edueation,” 
defined the most acute need of the age as 
solution of the problem of poverty. 

Governor John H. Winant, of New Hamp 
shire, in a discussion of “State Government and 
the Opportunities of the Depression,” assailed 
selfish individualism and made a sincere appe: 
for cooperation with the various governmental 
authorities in the recovery program. 

In a report entitled “Facing the Facts,” Pro 
fessor John K. Norton, chairman of the Joint 
Commission on the Emergency in Edueation of 
the National Education Association, presented : 
realistic picture of the distressing effects of th 
depression on the school systems of various 
states, but ended on the optimistic note that 
there are signs of the beginning of an “edu 
tional renaissance.” 

Professor James T. Shotwell, of Columb: 
University, opened the discussion of “Peace and 
the Crisis” at the last session with an expres 
sion of the need for straight thinking and see 
ing things as a whole as the principal require 
ments in the alleviation of the present crisis 

A profound belief in democracy was ex 
pressed by William R. Castle, Jr., former unde: 
secretary of state, in a paper on “The Outlook 
for War.” Speaking on “Our Living Const 
tution,” Dean Roscoe Pound, of the Harvard 
Law School, praised its stabilizing influence and 
also its flexibility to meet the demands of the 


hour without sacrificing any of our fundamental 


principles of government. 

President Mary E. Woolley, of Mount Hol- 
yoke College, told the conference that true pr‘ 
paredness could only be achieved by education 
for peace and that the essential need for attain 
ing such a state was the “internationally-minded 
teacher.” 

Hamilton Fish Armstrong, editor of Foreig 
Affairs, in a diseussion of “Anarchy,” attributed 
to economic instability much of the respons! 
bility for many of the recent political overturn 
and urged that in order to insure future peace, 














tions “pool their sovereignty in the enforce- 
ment of their mutual will for peace.” 

In a carefully worded message broadcast from 

e White Roosevelt 

ned imperialistie greed for expansion and 


House, President eon- 
mination as menaces to world peace and ad- 


ited the right sort of education and the 
essing of the ideals of peace as basic reme- 
es for false national ambitions. 

[he conference was brought to a conclusion 
New York 


who reminded the audience 


Ogden Reid, president of the 


Herald Tribune, 


any problems, it had produced much ma- 


} 


terial upon which to build and should serve as 


n inspiration for further study and work 


Our edueational institutions and women’s 
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organizations, which had the privilege of par 
ticipating in the conference, can greatly enrich 
their programs and launch a successful attack 
on “This Crisis in History” by emulating and 
extending the sanguine spirit of the conference, 
the many constructive ideas expressed and the 
The 


complete proceedings of the conference will be 


uniformly high standard of the addresses. 


printed and thereby made available for per- 
manent reference. Through this conference, the 
third of its kind to be held, the officers of the 
New York Herald Tribune, and particularly 
Mrs. William Brown Meloney, who planned the 
conference and presided over its sessions, have 
made a genuine contribution to social thinking. 
ARCHIE M. PALMER, 
Associate Secretary 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


WHAT ARE THE TRAITS OF THE GOOD 
TEACHER FROM THE STANDPOINT 
OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
PUPILS? 


“Wart are the qualities which makes a good 
teacher, in the eyes of junior high school pu- 
pils?” is the question asked by a student in a 
‘lass in edueation in the Garden City, Kansas, 
Junior College. This question led to a discus- 
sion of whether or not junior high school pupils 
ire capable of analyzing the traits which go to 

ake a good teacher. In order to settle the 
argument, a questionnaire was prepared, and 
the students obtained permission from the 
inior high sehool principal to cireulate the 
the 


The questionnaire form was as follows: 


questionnaire among pupils in seventh 


rrade. 
WHAT ARE THE QUALITIES OF A GOOD TEACHER 
ACCORDING TO THE IDEAS OF PUPILS? 


Research conducted by class in Introduction to 
Education) 
To Junior High School Pupils: 

As you think of all the teachers you have ever 
had, no doubt you think of some who were much 
better than others. We would like to know what 
goes to make a good teacher in the eyes of the 
pupils. To find this out, we want you to answer 
the following questions in your own words. Write 
just what you honestly think. Do not mention any 
names. You may sign your own name to your 


paper if you wish. Think of all the teachers you 
have ever had from the first grade up. 

1, Make a list of all the good qualities which 
cause you to think of certain teachers as being 
good teachers. 

2. Make a list of all the undesirable qualities 


which cause you to think of certain teachers as 


being poor teachers. 


This questionnaire was given to 72 seventh 
grade pupils. More than 500 desirable and un- 
desirable traits were listed. Of these 72 papers, 
only two showed evidence of not bearing sincere 
expressions of opinion, and of the 500 traits 
listed, not more than fifteen were contrary to 
the opinions of educators, as judged by their 
writings, as to what traits are desirable and un- 
desirable in teachers. 

These 500 traits listed were grouped under 
121 specifie traits, and under nine general head- 
ings as follows: 

Number of 


General class of traits specific traits 


listed 

1, Personality and temperament 37 
2. Teaching methods 32 
3. Classroom management and disci- 

pline 13 
4. Professional qualities and habits 11 
5. Morals and ethics 8 
6. Interests and abilities in extra- 

curricular and out-of-school af- 

fairs 6 
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7. Dress and appearance 5 
8. Health and age 5 
9. Training and experience 4 


In tabulating the traits listed by the pupils, 
in order to facilitate reporting the opinions of 
the pupils, negative traits listed were changed 
to positive traits. That is, since each pupil 
listed both the desirable and undesirable traits 
of teachers, the undesirable traits were changed 
to the corresponding desirable traits. For ex- 
ample, if a pupil listed “democratic” as a de- 
sirable trait, and “thinks he is too rood to asso- 
ciate with common people” as an undesirable 
trait, this counted one frequency for the positive 
trait “democratic.” If one pupil listed “demo- 
cratic,” but did not list a corresponding unde- 
sirable trait, and another pupil listed “thinks he 
is too good to associate with common people” 
as an undesirable trait, but did not lst a eor- 
responding desirable trait, this counted two fre- 
quencies for the positive trait “demoeratie.” 

The complete classification of traits listed, 


and the frequencies are as follows: 


I. Personality and temperament. 


A. Social qualities. 


1. Kind, sympathetic 23 
2. Democratic 5 
3. Treats pupils well 4 
t. Considerate 3 
5. Courteous 3 
6. Friendly 2 
7. Not sareastie 3 
8. Not prejudiced 2 
9, Sociable 1 
10. A motherly nature ] 
ll. Not two-faced ] 
Total 48 
B. Individualistic qualities. 

1. Not cross nor cranky 25 
2. A sense of humor 21 
3. Good personality 9 
4, Even-tempered 8 
5. Not spiteful nor hateful 5 
6. A good sport 5 
7. Patient 6 
8. Always happy 4 
9, Good-natured 3 
10. Cheerful 2 
11. Self-possessed 3 
12. Has good self-control 2 
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Peppy, enthusiastic 
Pleasant 

Not stubborn 

Not fussy 

Generous 

Careful 

Not lazy 

Not harsh 

Tactful 

Dignified and serious 


Total 


methods. 


Does everything possible 
to make pupils under- 
stand work 

Makes work interesting 
and enjoyable 

Demands’ best possible 
work of pupils 

Gives pupils a chance to 
express their views 

Is fair in giving grades 

Does not make work too 
difficult 

Does not bluff 

Gives recognition for good 
work done 

Encourages the pupils 

Talks in an easily under 
stood, pleasant tone of 
voice 

Does not do all the talking 

Fits the work to individual 
needs 

Is interested in the work 
of pupils 

Does not make unreason 
able demands 

Gives pupils a chance 

Is an interesting talker 

Uses a great deal of sup- 
plementary material 

Gives pupils time to study 

Wants all pupils to do well 

Does not neglect his work 

Does not emphasize pupils’ 
faults 

Economical in use of time 

Writes well so pupils can 
read written work on 
blackboard 

Always keeps the children 
busy 

Does not give too many 


tests 
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26. Gives pupils a feeling of 
freedom 

27. Able to make himself un- 
derstood 

28. Looks at things from view- 
point of pupils 

29. Does not indulge in too 
frequent relating of his 
own personal experiences 

30. Favors progressive educa- 
tion 


Total 


[. Classroom Management and _ Dis- 
cipline. 
1. Is impartial and fair 
2. Has good discipline 
3. Not too severe 
4. Does not use sarcasm or 
harsh public criticism 
5. Does not make too fre- 
quent, or unwise use of 


corporal punishment 


Does not impose discipline 

for minor or uninten- 
tional offenses 

7. Does not 

use of requiring pupils 


make frequent 


to stay in after school 
Handles his own discipline 
than 
prin- 


ee) 


problems, rather 


sending them to 
cipal 
Able to gain respect and 


liking of pupils 
10. Does not 
stand in the corner 


pupils 


make 


neatness and 


— 


Requires 

cleanliness of pupils 
12. Shows faith in pupils 
13. Gives pupils a chance to 
explain 


Total 


[V. Professional Qualities and Habits. 
1, Chief interest is in teach- 
ing rather than in self 


2. Understands problems of 
children . 

3. Likes children 

4. Able to make a _ quick 
decision 

5. Always arrives at school 


on time 


156 
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V. Morals 


ar 


5. 


VI. Interests 


ricular 


Affairs. 


VII. Dress ar 


FE, 


Not too with 


pupils 


chummy 


Has good judgment 


Interested in other things 
besides ‘‘book learn- 
ing’’ 


Possesses common sense 

Prepares lessons well each 
day 

Capable of leadership 


Total 


id Ethies. 


Sets a good example for 
pupils 

Lives up to what he 
teaches 

Is honest 

Free from bad habits 

Truthful and trustworthy 

Has good character 

Is sincere 

Sympathizes with customs 
of modern youth. (For 
example ‘‘not shocked if 
girls use powder and 
rouge’’) 


Total 


and Abilities in Extra-Cur 
Activities and Out-of-School 


Takes children’s 


games and activities 


part in 


Has interest and ability in 
athleties 
Interested and active in 
community affairs 
Wide range of interests 
Interested in music 
make 


**Does not pupils’ 


” 


outside interests his 
Total 


Appearance. 

Has good personal appear- 
ance 

Dresses attractively and 
with variety 

Is neat 

Is clean 

becoming 


Fixes hair in 


way 


Total 


651 
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l Sh 1 not be so old he 
s childish or cross } 
Not nervous 3 
Healthy 2 
= hf in spir ] 

Does 1 have erky 
spells l 
Total 12 

IX. Training 

] A de juate KnOW p f 
sub matter 1] 
2. Has a college education 2 

st d have lg 1 edu 

‘ 1 and know how to 
teach 2 
$4, Should be well prepared ] 
Tot 16 


Traits listed by the children were not ex- 


pressed in the words of the foregoing classifiea- 


tion (except those in quotation marks), but 
were stated in individualistie phrases which are 
quite revealing to those who wish to know just 
what pupils think of their teachers. Some of 
these expressions are astonishing in the insight 
they show as to the real objectives of education. 


In some respects it is more significant to 
study the expressions of each pupil as they were 
given, rather than breaking each expression up 
into the separate traits tabulated. Three opin- 
ions which seem unusually mature for seventh 
eraders were given as follows: 

A good teacher is one who is always willing to 
listen to his pupils until he knows they are wrong. 
That can teach you something besides what is in 
the book in the particular subject that you are 
that realizes he is teaching 


taking. A _ teacher 


people and not subjects. 


[ had a good teacher who was interested in what 
the children were interested in. In the first grade 
she made the children feel free. She was for the 
progressive school. 


lraits of a poor teacher )—Crabbedness, untidi- 


self-centeredness; bluffing, not enough real 
knowledge. Lack of interest in work 


This can have a worse effect upon the morale of 


ness, 


indifference. 
a class than any other fault, I think. 


Although all the opinions expressed are inter- 
esting, vet there is no one of them which would 
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be adequate as a description of a good or poor 
What then is the picture presented by 
the composite opinions of these 72 pupils? 

By taking the most 
traits in each of the main divisions of the elassi- 


teacher. 
frequently mentioned 


fication outline, it is shown that a good teacher 
is kind and sympathetic and treats the pupils 
well; he is not cross; he has a sense of humor 
and a good personality; he does everything pos- 
sible to make pupils understand their work; he 
makes the work interesting and enjoyable; he 
demands the best possible work from the pupils; 
he is impartial and fair; he has good discipline, 
but is not too severe; he is more interested in 
teaching than in himself; he understands the 
problems of children and likes children; he sets 
a good example for pupils, lives up to what he 
teaches and is honest and trustworthy; he takes 
part in children’s games and activities; he has 
ability and interest in athletics; he is interested 
and active in community affairs; he presents a 
good personal appearance, and dresses attrae- 
tively and with some variety; he is young in 
spirit, healthy and not nervous; he has an ade- 
quate knowledge of his subject and has a broad 
educational background. 

With the possible exception of the trait of 
“knowledge of the philosophy and techniques of 
teaching,” this composite statement of the opin- 
ions of these junior high school pupils seems to 
include most of the predominant traits of the 
good teacher. This indicates that teachers may 
be overlooking a profitable source of informa- 
tion when they fail to consider the opinions of 
their pupils as eriteria by which to judge the 
excellence of their teaching. 

J. Ear Davies 

ADAMS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 

ALAMOSA, COLORADO 
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